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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 








Linguaphone Institute 
44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
phone. 


ily ntl MOBS: nc nexnewesnsesesemas arias 


Lamgenge feteredted...s00060sc00c0se0s00n68 








CLIP THIS COUPON 








SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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9000 New 


Subscribers 


i view of rising costs it becomes 
imperative for the magazine to 
increase its subscription income. The 
number of new subscribers needed 


is 5000. 


Even without a special appeal, 
you, our readers have been sending 
in new subscriptions at such a rate 
that it will require only a little 
added effort on your part, within 
the next few months to reach this 
goal. 

As you know, with every new sub- 
scriber you bring us, you enlarge 
the circle of those who receive ac- 
curate information about the Soviet 
Union and thereby you strengthen 
American-Soviet friendship, which 
is one of the keys to victory over 
Hitlerism. 

We count on you to make our 
new subscription drive a success. A 
map of the USSR will be sent with 
each new subscription as on the 
offer on the back cover. 


Fill out the order form below, 
TODAY. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E, 32nd Street, N. Y. 


pe eee new subscribers. I 
enclose $............ to cover their sub- 
scriptions. 
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World’s Hopes Pinned on Second Front 


LL signs point to the fact that the favorable moment 
is at hand for the United Nations to put into effect 
the offensive actions decided on at Casablanca. In North 
Africa the climactic battle for the final annihilation of 
Rommel impends. Massive Allied air raids pound Festung 
Europa day and night. Allied sea mastery is growing 
despite U-boat sinkings. Millions of well-equipped Ameri- 
can, British and Canadian troops are massed in England. 
The people of the world wait tensely for the flashing of 
the news that will tell them that these forces have been 
launched against the Axis. No event in history has been 
awaited with such concentrated yearning as the opening of 
the Second Front in Europe. On it depends our chance 
for an early victory. On it depend the lives and hopes of 
millions of our people, of millions all over the world. 

The people will not fail in the mighty sacrifices that 
will be required of them to follow through the Second 
Front to the unconditional surrender of all our enemies. 
They will follow a militant leadership courageously. They 
are ready for any risks in the great cause of freedom. 
There is danger only in dissipating their strength in use- 
less waiting, in undermining their faith by vacillating and 
ambiguous policies. 

Great leaders draw their strength from the support of 
the people. Therefore today as never before the people of 
America must show their unity and determination, and 
strengthen the hand of our Commander-in-Chief as he pre- 
pares to carry through the great decisions of Casablanca 
for offensive action in coalition with our Allies. 

Not only the forces of the Allies are massing for the 
attack. The forces of our enemies are massing too. As the 
great’ Soviet armies consolidate their positions on the East- 
ern Front, the Soviet press is warning its people to expect 
a new German offensive that will tax the maximum 
strength of Russia at the front and in the rear. The Axis 
is moving up dozens of freshly-formed divisions. Pravda 
points out that Soviet war equipment is now superior to 
the enemy’s, and that “the Red Army is capable of repuls- 
ing the attacks of any enemy forces and inflicting defeat 
upon him.” But they do not underestimate the strength 
the enemy still can muster, and even in the Soviet Union, 
the people are being warned against complacency. Pravda 
again repeats Stalin’s words of February: ? 

The Red Army has a stern struggle before it, against a 
crafty, cruel and still formidable enemy. This struggle will 
need time, sacrifices, the exertion of all our efforts and the 
mobilization of all our potentialities. 

We have missed one great opportunity this year when, 
as Captain Kournakoff points out elsewhere in this issue, 
a blow from the West at the height of the Red Army’s 
offensive could have meant catastrophe for Hitler. Instead, 
the lack of even any sign that the blow would come soon, 
emboldéned him to divert troops from Europe and attain 


the numerical superiority he needed to win back Kharkov 
and avert a disaster greater than Stalingrad. 

But now we have another chance. Now—before Hitler 
takes full advantage of this extra time we are giving him. 
Now—before our Soviet ally is weakened by another at- 
tack. Now—before Hitler can gather all of our able- 
bodied allies in Europe into his slave holes. Now—before 
he can launch new and deadly attacks against our shipping. 

There is no need to wait for the inevitable end of the 
Tunisian campaign. That, too, would be hastened by an 
immediate offensive on the Continent of Europe, forcing 
Hitler not only to withdraw troops from the Eastern 
front, but to abandon all aid to Rommel. 

The important thing is to launch the offensive in the 
West before Hitler’s new offensive in the East gets under 
way, so that the Red Army will be in a position to strike 
in codrdination with the English and American armies. 
Tomorrow morning is not too soon. Wherever else the 
Allies strike, most authorities are agreed that the Coast of 
France offers the greatest possibilities for an effective 
invasion. 

Every day of delay helps Hitler. And yet instead of 
girding all our forces to take advantage of the present 
favorable opportunities to launch our offensive, the chorus 
of defeatist voices swells again saying we are not yet ready, 
that late Summer or Fall is time enough. 


Ambassador Litvinov on Soviet Objectives 


SYOVIET Ambassador Maxim Litvinov warns sharply 

against shouting too soon about victory and quibbling 
about post-war problems at the risk of undermining the 
unity so essential to the prime objective of winning the 
war. The warning was given at a press conference in 
Cuba foliowing his presentation of credentials as Minister 
from the Soviet Union. Litvinov declared: 

Certain of the United Nations will have to increase their 
present military efforts considerably not only to hasten vic- 
tory, but even to make victory possible. The co-ordination 
of general military strategic plans is still more important and 
timely than that of political strategy. 

Litvinov said that of course such problems as the estab- 
lishment of the best possible post-war international order 
with maximum guarantees of peace and the satisfaction of 
just national aspirations must not be overlooked. But he 
continued : 

The important thing is that we see all these problems in 
the right perspective, that they not be allowed to over- 
shadow our main object, which must: first be achieved—the 
destruction of the foe. .. . It can hardly be right to dwell too 
insistently now upon potential or imaginary differences of 
tomorrow, thus possibly undermining the unity attained in 
regard to the main objective of today—to win the war. 
He emphasized that this objective must remain para- 

mount because despite the stunning blows inflicted upon 
Hitler, he still has sufficient reserves to continue his re- 
sistance and even gain new victories. Litvinov then gave 
the following answer to the often asked question: What is 
the objective of the Soviet Union? 

First and foremost it is, through the destruction of Hit- 
ler’s armed forces, and by inflicting decisive blows upon 
them, the destruction of Hitler himself and of his gang, the 
destruction of the Fascist-Nazi regime, and the establishment 
of an international order, under which a recurrence of the 
present human tragedy would be impossible. 


It would seem that this must be the aim of the other 
United Nations also. It may be assumed that they have 
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interrupted their peaceful activities and hurled themselves 
into the fight, not for the sake of defending this or that bit 
of territory coveted by Hitler, not for the restoration or 
alteration of this or that national frontier, but because they 
realized that the seizure of one bit of foreign territory after 
another, the infringement of one frontier after another is 
but a part of the general Hitler plan for the destruction of 
the independence of all nations, their enslavement and his 
domination over the whole world. 

This plan, having been recognized as a menace to all na- 
tions, they have accordingly combined for the destruction 
of its perpetrators, for the eradication of the regime cap- 
able of producing such a plan, a regime which is a disgrace 
to humanity. And yet, we again hear and with increasing 
frequency, questions as to the objectives of the war, or, as 
it is sometimes put, “the objectives of the peace.” 

Such questions can only be raised if we forget the funda- 
mental objective for the sake of which the United Nations 
accepted the challenge of Hitler—an objective sufficiently 
all-embracing, sufficiently noble, and what is more impor- 
tant, sufficiently inevitable—to justify any sacrifices, any 
privations, any efforts, of which the United Nations are 
capable. The attainment of this object would in itself be an 
unutterable blessing for all humanity. 


New Anti-Soviet Maneuvers 


EADING Litvinov’s forthright statement of the basic 
objective uniting all freedom-loving people today, and 
considering his country’s contribution to that great aim, 
one can only feel a sense of deep shame at the treatment 
the Soviet Union is being accorded. 

True, there has already been a certain back-tracking on 
the part of some of our more violent anti-Sovieteers. 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr., long recognized as one of the chief 
architects of anti-Soviet policies in the State Department, 
has found it necessary to disavow any aim of building a 
new cordon sanitaire against the USSR, and to call for 
full war aid and post-war codperation with the Soviets. 
This apparent turn-about is no doubt largely due to the 
wave of popular indignation that swept the country as a 
result of recent anti-Soviet incitements. It is reassuring 
evidence that the Administration intends to pursue more 
vigorously its announced policy of close collaboration with 
the USSR. It may also be partly due to the efforts of Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister Anthony Eden to bring the United 
States closer to England in its policy toward the Soviet 
Union. 

However, there is no room for complacency. New and 
menacing maneuvers to disrupt American-Soviet friend- 
ship and Allied unity are appearing daily. The attempt to 
whip up a mass campaign around the Alter-Ehrlich case 
has been a fiasco. But it is shameful that any support at 
all could have been gained for this insolent “protest” 
against the execution of two men found guilty by our 
Soviet Ally of inciting Red Army troops to treason and 
agitating for peace with Hitler. It is time the American 
people learned to recognize the enemies in their midst as 
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well as abroad, and to take measures to nullify the activi- 
ties of the emigré and native Social Democratic circles 
responsible for this and other anti-Soviet incitements. 
These people are so obsessed by their hatred of the Soviet 
Union that all other considerations are subordinated to 
their desire for its destruction. By their false protestations 
of love of democracy and demagogic appeals to labor they 
have unfortunately been able to dupe certain public officials 
and labor leaders into supporting their anti-Soviet maneuv- 
ers. Defeatist and appeasement elements in high places find 
it useful to make common cause with them. 

Chief mouthpiece of these Social Democratic circles is 
the New Leader which has become the catch-all for a host 
of decadent littérateurs and professional anti-Soviet writers. 
Not even the Hearst press has thrown more filth on our 
Soviet Ally than this newspaper. It is clear that a number 
of the people in important government positions who were 
prevailed upon to send greetings could not have understood 
the nature of this sheet when they recently joined David 
Dubinsky, Alexander Kerensky, Eugene Lyons e¢ al. in 
congratulating it on its anniversary for its “championship 
of good causes.” It is profoundly disturbing to the Ameri- 
can people to find their leaders in such company. In 
the same edition in which their messages were printed, 
there appeared a long and scurrilous attack by William 
Henry Chamberlin on the veracity of Joseph E. Davies, 
the Ambassador President Roosevelt sent to Moscow. 
Adolph Berle, Jr., was star speaker at their anniversary 
banquet. 

The Polish Government-in-exile, responsible for stirring 
up border disputes which they are desperately trying to 
keep alive to the detriment of Allied unity, now has the 
incredible effrontery to pick up a German lie about the 
killing of 10,000 Polish officers at Smolensk, immediately 
officially denied by the Soviet Information Bureau, and 
to ask for a Red Cross investigation. If there were indeed 
10,000 Polish officers collected in one place and slaughtered 
there, the Germans themselves were the murderers. Other- 
wise why would they have waited for a year and a half 
after their occupation of Smolensk to broadcast the fantastic 
story? It is something new in history for a country to 
accept the word of an enemy as against that of an ally. 

Hitler’s friends in this country are busy stirring up new 
Japanese scares, desperately trying to divert attention from 
the main theater of war and impel us to divide our forces 
and weaken our chances of a successful invasion of the Con- 
tinent. The Hearst press has eagerly taken up this issue, 
and is vigorously campaigning against the opening of the 
Second Front in Europe. Delaying tactics as dangerous to 
the Allied cause as Rommel’s are being attempted in the 
Halls of Congress, where Senator Chandler parrots the 
Nazi propaganda about invasion by Japan, and Representa- 
tive Rankin calls the official policy of attacking Hitler first 
“suicide.” 

These forces seize any pretext to destroy United Nations’ 
unity and prolong the war, in the hope of a negotiated 
peace at the expense of the Soviet Union. Hitler’s peace 
offensive has already begun, with the declaration by Fran- 
co’s Foreign Minister that Spain is ready to offer her ser- 
vices in the negotiation of a “speedy and just peace.” This 
feeler has met with the only possible answer from America 
—that we are fighting the war through to unconditional 
surrender. 

We must be constantly vigilant against all these at- 
tempts to continue the policy of Munich which-ended in 
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such disaster. We must bend every effort to strengthen 
our ties with the Soviet Union, and to fight every effort 
to disrupt American-Soviet friendship, on which so much 
depends. In this connection we are glad to bring our read- 
ers news of the launching of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship described on page 27, and to 
urge full support of this organization which has a vitally 
important role to play in our war effort. 

Fighting divisive forces in our midst is part of our 
immediate task of defeating Hitler and his Axis partners; 
fighting them is part of that greater struggle which all 
progressive humanity must ever wage against the reaction- 
ary forces which impede mankind’s march toward freedom. 

Let us rally all our forces to support our Administra- 
tion in its official policy of speeding offensive action against 
Hitler in coalition with our Allies. 


Wendell Willkie on our Soviet Ally 
N his aptly-titled book “One World,” Wendell Willkie 


makes a valuable contribution to deeper understanding 
of the Soviet Union on the part of Americans. This he 
presents as essential for the full maturing of real coalition 
warfare against the Axis on which victory depends. 

On certain fundamental issues regarding the nature of 
Soviet society Mr. Willkie has retained serious miscon- 
ceptions. But on matters of immediate importance in the 
relations between our countries, Mr. Willkie’s approach is 
1efreshingly vigorous, fair-minded and realistic. 

In his free comings and goings and questionings of So- 
viet citizens in industrial and war plants, in collective 
farms, schools and libraries and at the war front, Mr. 
Willkie reached three main conclusions which he sums up 
as follows: 


First, Russia is an effective society. It works. It has 
survival value. The record of Soviet resistance to Hitler 
has been proof enough of this to most of us, but I must 
admit in all frankness that I was not prepared to believe 
before I went to Russia what I now know about its strength 
as a going organization of men and women. 


Second, Russia is our ally in this war. The Russians, more 
sorely tested by Hitler’s might even than the British, have 
met the test magnificently. Their hatred of Fascism and 
the Nazi system is real and deep and bitter. And this hatred 
makes them determined to eliminate Hitler and exterminate 
the Nazi blight from Europe and the world. 


Third, we must work with Russia after the war. At 
least it seems to me that there can be no continued peace 
until we learn to do so. 

Mr. Willkie also learned that true coalition can only 
come about when the United States is willing to treat the 
Soviet Union as an equal—and that goes for China too. 

The importance of mutuality of understanding he 
learned from the Soviet playwright, Constantine Simonov, 
whom he met at an off-the-record gathering. Mr. Willkie 
had just heard the Shostakovich symphony, and asked why 
Shostakovich couldn’t be sent to the United States in the 
interest of greater understanding. This was Simonov’s 
answer : 


Mr. Willkie, understanding works both ways. We have 
always tried to learn about America. We have borrowed 
2 lot from you, and sent our best men to study in America. 
\Ve know something about your country, not as much as 
ve would like to, but enough to understand why you ex- 
tend this invitation to Shostakovich. 


You should send some of your good men to study us. 
Then you would understand why, perhaps, we do not respond 
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warmly to the invitation. You see, we are engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle. Not only our own lives, but the 
ideas which have shaped our lives for a generation hang in 
the balance at Stalingrad tonight. To suggest to us that 
we should send a musician to the United States, which is 
also involved in this war and where human lives also hang 
in the balance, to persuade you with music of something that 
is as plain as the nose on your face, is in a funny way 
insulting to us. Please don’t misunderstand me. 


Mr. Willkie didn’t misunderstand. 


Book-of-the-Month Club’s newest anti-Soviet 
Choice 


T was not news when trade union groups, activated by 

win-the-war motives, protested the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection of an anti-Soviet novel. But it became front 
page news, when the Book-of-the-Month Club issued a 
smear attack upon the protest. If there could have been 
any questions about motives the Book-of-the-Month Club 
officers disposed of them by issuing their statements through 
such notorious “friends” of the Soviet Union as the red- 
baiting specialists of the Scripps-Howard and the Hearst 
Press. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club previously published Val- 
tin’s anti-Soviet “Out of the Night” and Koestler’s anti- 
Soviet ‘Darkness at Noon” for “literary” reasons when an 
actual masterpiece like Sholokhov’s “The Don Flows 
Home to the Sea” was available. The Book-of-the-Month 
also cold-shouldered Ambassador Davies’ book “Mission 
to Moscow” but saw fit to choose the British appeaser Hen- 
derson’s apologia, “Failure of a Mission.” In its recent 
book comments such books as Albert Rhys Williams’ “The 
Russians” was not even mentioned while the White emigré 
David J. Dallin’s hostile book “Soviet Russia’s Foreign 
Policy,” received a glowing review. It is in the light of 
this record that the Book-of-the-Month Club’s assertion 
that it is again motivated entirely by literary reasons should 
be taken. 

_ The book now under dispute, “The Fifth Seal,” is by 
Mark Aldanov, who after fighting the Soviets on Russian 
soil emigrated in 1920 and carried on his anti-Soviet work 
abroad. The book itself was begun in 1937 at the height 
of anti-Soviet agitation. Its chief characters are the mem- 
bers of the Soviet embassy staff in Paris. In presenting 
them as cynical decadents we are asked to believe that a 
writer who had fought the Soviet Union for twenty years, 
by every means accessible to him, had suddenly abandoned 
politics for ethereal humor. 

The assertion by the Book-of-the-Month Club judges 
reeks with cynicism. Their comparisons of Aldanov with 
Tolstoy and Turgenev puts them in a class with book sales- 
men rather than literary critics. Recalling that, for similar 
reasons, they saw fit to elevate Jan Valtin into a literary 
master, we realize that degradation of literary standards 
for extra-literary purposes, can become a method. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club smear campaign will have 
one use, however. It will make public the fact that in 
some quarters the farce of pretending that an anti-Soviet 
book is not an anti-Soviet book is not being played; that 
people anxious to win the war resent the stupidity and 
lack of principle of putting the immense Book-of-the-Month 
Club facilities to circulating, in the midst of the war, a 
book aimed against one of our allies. Because of this Book- 
of-the-Month Club subscribers will look into this selection 
with special attention. And we feel confident in their 
judgment. 








‘“Kastern Poland” Is Western Russia 


“Historic” claims based on past aggressions 
versus the principles of the Atlantic Charter 


ECENTLY the American educa- 

tional world was shocked by a 
survey which revealed how woefully 
ignorant our college students are of 
the most elementary facts of Ameri- 
can history and geography. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
public as a whole should be even less 
well informed on the subject of Russo- 
Polish history and geography. Yet, 
much of the suspicion and_ hostility 
which has been engendered in Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations by the ill-timed 
boundary dispute which the Polish gov- 
ernment has seen fit to launch at this 
most critical period of a war which, 
for the Polish as well as for the Ameri- 
can, British, Russian, Chinese, and 
other United Nations, is a war for sur- 
vival—could have been dissipated at 
once by a wider knowledge of the basic 
facts of Russo-Polish history. These 
facts are as indisputable and as verifi- 
able as the fact that Abraham Lincoln 
was President of the United States 
during the Civil War and not Jeffer- 
son Davis as many of our students 
thought; that William James was the 
brother of Henry James and not of 
Jesse James; or that California was not 
one of the thirteen original colonies. 

It would of course be naive to be- 
lieve that a mere recital of objective 
ethnographic and historic facts is all 
that is necessary to clear the air. 
There were political rather than eth- 
nographic motives for the Sikorski 
government’s sudden reopening of the 
boundary controversy which, accord- 
ing to the Soviet-Polish treaty of 1941, 
was to have been postponed till after 
the war. And there are political rath 
er than ethnographic motives for the 
lively interest which certain circles in 
America are taking in the.matter. The 
American public as a whole, however, 
has no political axe to grind in the dis- 
pute and to them this verifiable out- 
line of the ethnographic and _ historic 
background of the controversy is sub- 
mitted. 


Behind the Polish Claims 


Polish claims to Western Byelo- 
Russia and the Western Ukraine go 
back, primarily, to the end of the 14th 
Century, when, as a state, Poland was 
more unified and, therefore, more pow- 


erful than Russia. In alliance with the 
similarly more unified Lithuanian State, 
Poland conquered parts of Russia. 
The situation was reversed in the 
eighteenth century. Its neighbors, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, had been 
unifying and centralizing their state 
power, outstripping Polish power. To- 
gether they absorbed Poland in a series 
of partitions of Polish territory. 
Therefore, if historical precedent be 
used to justify Polish claims, similar 
historical claims could be advanced 
against her very national existence! And 
not only the three powers mentioned, 
but Lithuania and Sweden could also 
advance claims upon Polish territory. 
But the ideas that move and condi- 
tion the war efforts of the United Na- 
tions, have no affinity with such “his- 
toric” claims. They are based on the 
principle of the self-determination of 
nations to which the Soviet Union has 
subscribed. Russian revolutionary cir- 
cles called for the liberation of Poland 
from Russian rule and when the revo- 








Top: A group of depu- 
ties to the Supreme Sov- 
iet of the USSR. In the 
center is the Ukrainian 
deputy, the dramatist 
Alexander Korneichuk, 
who was recently named 
Vice-Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs in the Sov- 
iet Union. At his left 
are the noted Moscow 
Art Theater stan Moskvin 
and the novelist Sholo- 
khov. At his right are the 
writer Alexei Tolstoy 
and the Georgian thea- 





ter director, Shalva 
Dadiani. 
Center: The National 


Assembly of Western. 
Byelo-Russia held in By- 
elostok, which voted to 
reunite with the Byelo- 
Russian people of the 
Byelo-Russian Soviet Re- 
public, and to be ad- 
mitted into the USSR. 








Bottom: Voting in the 
137th election ward of 
the 50th election district 
‘ of the Western Ukrain- 
ian City of Lvov. It was 
at this election that the 
deputies were elected 
who voted for reunion 
with the Ukrainian Sov- 
iet people and for ad- 
mission into the USSR. 
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lution occurred, one of the first acts of 
the new Soviet government was to ac- 
knowledge Poland’s independence. 


The Partitions of Poland 


The most delicate chapters in Russo- 
Polish history are the partitions of 
Poland. In these partitions it is interest- 
ing to note that, whatever the reasons 
were, the territory taken by Russia 
was not Polish. The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia states: “In 1772-92-95 the 
territory of Poland was divided among 
the three adjoining states. Lithuania, 
White Russia, and Little Russia were 
given to Russia, the purely Polish 
territory to Prussia and Austria.” 
However, after the Napoleonic wars, 
Russia did acquire purely Polish terri- 
tory as well, when the so-called Duchy 
of Warsaw, created by Napoleon, 


was redivided. Then, as part of the 
European settlement made at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, a section of Poland 
was given to Prussia, a section to Aus- 
tria and the bulk to Russia as an au- 
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tonomous Polish kingdom under Rus- 
sian suzerainty, known in Polish 
history as Congress Poland. 


It was, therefore, by the Treaty of 
Vienna and not by the partitions of 
Poland that Russia first acquired a 
Polish problem. The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia declares: ‘“The Poles under 
Tsarist rule are found chiefly in Con- 
gress Poland, also in small numbers in 
Lithuania, Volhynia and the Ukraine ;” 
and, it adds as to East Galicia, then 
under Austrian rule, “The San di- 
vides Galicia into an Eastern and 
Western half, the latter occupied by 
Poles, the former by Ruthenians” 
(Ukrainians). 


Tsarist Policy Toward the Poles 


It is illuminating in the light of the 
traditional Polish foreign policy to com- 
pare the treatment meted out to the 
Poles by the barbarous autocratic gov- 
ernment of fellow-slavic Russia to that 
which they received from the enlight- 
ened constitutional monarchies of Prus- 
s‘a and Austria, both German states. 
To quote the Catholic Encyclopedia 
again: 

After Poland disappeared from the 
political map of Europe, each of the 
three states which absorbed it began 
to carry out its own policy in the an- 
nexed territory. .. . Austria and Prus- 
sia in particular sought to repress the 
Polish national spirit. Colonization of 
Polish territory with German colonists 
was begun systematically. In Prussia, 
all church lands were confiscated and the 
Catholic clergy as a whole were made 
answerable for the political crimes of 
individuals. Under Russian rule, hos- 
tility to the Polish national spirit was 
not entirely open but the persecution of 
the Uniats continued. 


In other words, there was compara- 
tively less official persecution of Polish 
nationalism or Polish Catholicism. 
Since the Uniats were not Poles but 
Ukrainian Greek Orthodox peasants 
whose clergy had been organized un- 
der Polish pressure into a semi-autono- 
mous Catholic church, Russian-Greek 
orthodox counter pressure to get them 
to reenter the fold, can hardly be 
termed persecution of the Poles. Ray- 
mond Buell in “Poland” notes: 

A Polish writer (Eugenjusz Kwiat- 
kowski) calls attention to the essential 
difference between the Russian and Ger- 
man oppression of the Poles during the 
Partition period. Russia had some sort 
of Pan-Slavic Union under Russian hege- 
mony as its main creed. In this vague 
Par-Slavic Empire, the Poles were to 
have their place as one of the Slav 
Peoyles. Russia opposed Polish inde- 
Penence. Always, however, in one form 
or caother, the existence of an ethnically 
Poli.h territory was recognized. Not so 


Germany. There the fight against the. 


Poles took the form of a systematic at- 
tempt to denationalize the provinces in- 
habited by Poles and transform them 
into purely German provinces. German 
policy tended toward domination and 
extermination, which even the more 
liberal Germans interpreted as a na- 
tional necessity. 

This difference in policy was as strik- 
ing in the economic as in the ethnic 
sphere. In Germany, government 
funds (100,000,000 marks in 1886) 
were appropriated to buy up Polish 
land and dispossess the Polish peasant- 
ry and particularly the Polish nobility 
so that the latter became extinct as a 
class in German Poland. In Tsarist 
Russia not only were the Polish land- 
owners not dispossessed of their estates 
in Russian Poland but were permitted 
to hold on to their vastly larger estates 
in White Russia and the Ukraine, so 
that there was the anomalous situation 
of the “subjugated” Polish nobility 
owning and exploiting millions of “lib- 
erated” White Russian and Ukrainian 
peasants. 

To this day the obstinacy of the Po- 
lish government on the question of 
“Eastern Poland” is primarily based 
on the natural disinclination of the Po- 
lish ruling class, chiefly “East Polish” 
landowners, to surrender the right to 
exploit these millions of Russian peas- 
ants on their vast White Russian and 
Ukrainian estates. Tsarist industrial 
development was mainly in the West, 
and Polish industry was a chief bene- 
ficiary. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
testifies : 

The abolition in 1851 of the customs 
frontier between Russia and Poland laid 
the foundation for an extraordinary in- 
dustrial expansion. The Russian govern- 
ment took every possible means to assist 
this expansion. . . . The Polish upper 
and middle class achieved a well-being 
far superior to anything enjoyed by their 
cousins in Austrian Galicia. 

The foregoing does not mean, of 
course, that the Polish people were not 
oppressed. The Tsar’s government had 
its own reasons for its special terms to 
the Polish landed nobility and manu- 
facturers. It sought to base its rule 
of the subjugated Polish people on their 
support. But it is pertinent to note 
that Russian rule was less prejudicial 
to Polish nationhood in every sense 
than German or Austrian rule. 


The New Polish Empire 


After a century and a quarter of 
political eclipse, Poland was reborn as 
a political state at the Versailles Peace 
Conference. It was made abundantly 
clear at the Peace Conference that it 





The noted Polish writer, Wanda Wassilewska, 
member of the Supreme Soviet. 


was not the intention of the Allied 
Powers to reconstitute a New Polish 
Empire. The forerunner of the At- 
lantic Charter—Wilson’s famous Four- 
teen Points—specifically stipulated that 
“The Polish State shall include terri- 
tories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations.” 

Despite pressure from Polish neo- 
imperialists and their French backers, 
British and American influence result- 
ed in the Conference fixing the Polish 
eastern boundary on an ethnographic 
basis, on a line running through Grod- 
no, Brest-Litovsk, Rawa Ruska and 
Prysemysl, which came to be called 
the Curzon Line after Lord Curzon, 
the British representative at the Peace 
Conference. This ethnographic bounda- 
ry line recognized by the Versailles 
Peace Conference was precisely the line 
at which the Red Army stopped when 
it headed off the Nazi occupation of 
“Eastern Poland,” and is roughly the 
line which the Soyiet Union now con- 
siders its boundary with Poland. 

But the leaders of the new Polish 
state could not give up their dream of 
making Poland a World Power, a 
dream—given Poland’s limited area 
and population, which could only be 
realized at the expense of its neigh- 
bors. Says Buell in his “Poland’”’: “‘Pil- 
sudski believed that Poland had to have 
a large territory. For historical reasons 
it was easier to get this base at the ex- 
pense of Russia than of Germany.” 
Pilsudski’s grandiose ambitions fitted 
in with Clemenceau’s scheme for a 
Cordon Sanitaire to hem in and ulti- 
mately to strangle the Soviet Union. 


Polish Annexations 


Fighting on a dozen fronts, ex- 
hausted by six years of war, revolution, 
Civil War, and intervention, the Soviet 
Union was finally compelled to sign 
a compromise peace with Poland, sur- 

(Continued: on page 31) 





EIGHT BELLES BALTIC BOUND 


Elsa Maxwell, Ben Hecht, Josh White, Georges Schreiber 
and the editors of SRT visit the crew of a Soviet freighter 


S we sat in the Captain’s cabin on 
the Soviet ship Dvina docked in 
Brooklyn for minor repairs and re- 
furbishings, we gratefully acceded to 
his request to allow one of his crew to 
remove the paint. For the men’s trous- 
ers and the women’s skirts and slacks 
had been generously covered as we 
stepped over the paint brushes of our 
American painters who were repairing 
the deck, stair rails and walls of the 
ship. Corliss Lamont suggested that we 
keep the paint as a memento of the oc- 
casion; but after discovering some on 
his own trouser cuff, he was easily 
convinced that, since it was only Amer- 
ican paint, and there might be a short- 
age of cleaning fluid here, he had bet- 
ter accept the Captain’s gracious offer. 
While we were being dry-cleaned, 
Captain Piir told us how much he had 
enjoyed seeing New York. For though 
he had read about it, and seen it in 
American movies shown in the Soviets, 
he immensely enjoyed actually visiting 
Radio City, lower Manhattan—and 
even Brooklyn. 

In one respect, however, he confessed 
he was disappointed. He had heard so 
much of the quick American tempo. 
But work on the overhauling of the ship 
done by Americans evidently did not 
come up to Soviet standards of speed. 

Fifty-seven sailors are under his com- 
mand—and eight of these are women. 
Five of these eight are regular sea- 
men, members of the crew; but the 
other three are ship’s doctor, steward- 
ess and cook. 

Tiny, charming Valentina Orlikova, 
Third Mate, has become the glamor 
girl of the Dvina to all who have met 
her. A scant five feet, even in her 
high-heeled black suede slippers, the vi- 
tal Valentina seemed to me a brunette 
Ingrid Bergman, with the freshness, 
inward glow and _ spontaneity she 
showed in “Intermezzo.” 

She was kind enough to take me and 
Jessica Smith, editor of Sovier Russia 
Topay, to her neat, freshly painted 
cabin whose walls are covered with pic- 
tures of her husband, Boris Sochenov 
(also on the high seas), and her baby 
Sasha, whom she left with his grand- 
mother in country since invaded. 

In her large wallet which she spread 
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open on her broad, flat-topped desk, 
were other pictures of the little family 
as well as a few Soviet heroes of the 
air, the sea and the Red Army— 
friends of Orlikova’s. In one such pic- 
ture Miss Orlikova’s head was resting 
on a young man’s shoulder. “He’s an- 
other friend,” she explained. “A good 
fighter.” (Then glancing, embarrassed, 
at her pose, hastened to explain, “that 
was before I met my husband.”’) For, 
as she later recited in poetry in her 
“Defense of Little People”—a little 
woman has only love for one man— 
and is so small that she has no room to 
hate anyone. It seemed, as Ted Bayer, 
who did the translating, explained it, 
a Russian poetic version of our ‘‘good 
things come in small packages.” Valen- 
tina closed her wallet—‘‘It goes with 
me always, here, on the bridge,” she 
told us as she put it in the pocket of 
her uniform. 

When Georges Schreiber came to 
sketch her, we went on to see the other 
cabins. Instead of pictures of beauti- 
ful women which hung above the 
men’s bunks, the girls’ cabins had col- 
orful flower prints. Instead of green 
velvet tasseled curtains, they had 
dainty pongee over the portholes. And 
over the pillow slips were vivid doilies 
matching the table cover on which 
stood a small bright bouquet of artifi- 
cial flowers. 

Helen Philipova and Larissa Shu- 
kina, eighteen-year-old ‘“seawomen,” 
are on their first long voyage, though 
they have sailed all the seas that wash 
the Russian shores. ‘They were de- 
lighted with New York, their only 
preconceptions being from Charlie 
Chaplin’s “City Lights” and Deanna 
Durbin’s “One Hundred Men and a 
Girl.” They supposed the city would 
be much brighter were it not for the 
war—and hoped sometime they might 
see it aglow. 

Miss Nikolayeva cooked a dinner 
for our party that was a delight to 
our rationed American palates. Russian 
caviar with the salad, a nip of vodka, 


borscht, Russian style, chopped beef-' 


steak, Julienne potatoes, carrots and 
peas, delectable Madeira wine from 
Armenia, and baked apple for dessert. 
Later she topped off what must have 


By ELSA MAXWELL 


been a strenuous evening by dancing 
the sailor’s hornpipe! 

After dinner, in the ship’s lounge, 
Isidor Schneider introduced me to an- 
other Valentina—Miss Makarychova, 
a graduate of Leningrad Medical In- 
stitute—who is ship’s doctor and sur- 
geon. She spoke English fluently as 
she had learned it thoroughly at school, 
and whenever she can, practices it on 
Americans, ‘all of whom she loves.” 
In her black velvet gown, she might 
have been taken for any American girl 
out for the evening. 

Seaman Peter Beliayev played the 
piano—first a song from Rose-Marie, 
and later compositions of his own, one 
of which Mate Orlikova and others in 
the crew sang. An engineer (really a 
passenger on this trip because of a 
head injury he had sustained) recited 
a poem in honor and love of his home- 
land. And our American Josh White, 
with his guitar, lighted cigarette char- 
acteristically stuck above his ear, recip- 
rocated with some of our blues and 
Negro spirituals. 

Looking around the room at the in- 
terested, glowing faces, each so indi- 
vidual, so different in coloring and 
contour, I had a better understanding 
of the fact that Russia is made up of 
over one hundred and eighty-three dif- 
ferent peoples. There is no -type of 
which one might say, “Here is the 
Russian.” Only eagerness and enthu- 
siasm and vitality are characteristic of 
them all. Those qualities even pene- 
trated to our jaded Ben Hecht, who 
had been grousing all evening about 
the petty politics of his Hollywood 
friends and enemies. ‘These Russian 
people who had been through so much 
horror—with fathers, mothers, and 
sometimes children in enemy occupied 
territory, and who were bravely serv- 
ing their country on the dangerous, 
submarine infested seas, could still find 
pleasure in simple songs and music. 

On its voyage to America, the 
Dvina sailed alone and unarmed to 
Iceland—and from then on traveled 
with aconvoy. ‘They know that some- 
where in those icy waters they struck 
something, for the side of the ship was 
damaged, but whether it was an ice- 


- berg or not, they do not know. 
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Because of the darkness of the Arc- 
tic winter, and:the heavy snows which 
m:de for poor visibility, their four- 
months trip was comparatively safe 
frm enemy attack. No submarine 
w:s sighted until they neared our 
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shores. And then the Dvina was skil- 
fully maneuvered out of the way in 
time to avoid the one torpedo fired at 
her. 

The winter has passed now. The 
Arctic night has lifted. And the pas- 
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Captain Ivan Piir 


sage back may not be “without inci- 
dent.” But let us hope that the Dvina, 
now well armed with American guns, 
reaches her Soviet port safely. 

Bon voyage, Dvina, Captain Piir, 
Mate Orlikova, and the eight belles! 








Soviet Uzbekistan Fights Hitler 


By WILLIAM MANDEL 


The war contributions of Uzbekistan, the So- 
viet nation that has become a model to all Asia 


WEDEN is universally recognized 

as one of the most advanced na- 
tions on earth in its economy and cul- 
ture. The appearance on the Asiatic 
continent of a state comparable to 
Sweden in economy, culture and na- 
tional statehood would be news of the 
greatest significance to the world at 
large and to Asia in particular. There 
is such news, and there is such a state. 
It is Uzbekistan—the Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 

The population of Uzbekistan on 
the eve of the war was almost exactly 
the same as that of Sweden—6,300,000 
—in an area slightly smaller. How do 
they compare in the field of popular 
education? In 1938, Sweden, which 
has had a law requiring universal ele- 
mentary education for exactly one 
century, had 569,000 children in its 
elementary schools; Uzbekistan, which 
then had had compulsory elementary 
education only for about five years, had 
916,000—this in a country which 
had had a one per cent literacy rate 
in 1914, when Sweden’s rate was 99.7 
per cent. Sweden had 60,000 students 
in secondary schools of all types in 
1940; Uzbekistan, in 1938, had 179,- 
000. Before the war, the number of 
students in Sweden’s higher ‘educa- 
tional institutions was approximately 
10,000. Uzbekistan, which could not 
boast a_ single university graduate 
among its native population at the 
time of the Revolution, had 17,500 in 
its own higher educational institutions 
on January 1, 1939, not counting the 
considerable number studying in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and elsewhere. 

How does Uzbek economy compare 
with that of the West? In the mod- 
ernization of agriculture, Uzbekistan 
is ahead of any European country. In 
1938, Germany with twelvefold the 
population had less tractors and _har- 
vester combines in use than Soviet 
Uzbekistan. In cotton, the main crop, 
Uzbek yields are, by far, the highest 
in the world. 

Industrialization is regarded in the 
Soviet Union as a prerequisite to na- 
tional progress, cultural development 
and actual equality among nations. 
Under the Tsars, Uzbekistan had been 
a source of cotton and silk for the 
textile mills of the Moscow region. 
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Establishment of mills in Uzbekistan 
had been specifically prohibited as 
harmful to Russian economic and 
political interests. The Soviets set out 
to give Uzbekistan an integrated cot- 
ton industry. In the branches of the 
industry which had been permitted 
under the Tsars, that is cotton ginning 
and spinning, the advance over 1913 
came to nearly 300 per cent in 1940. 
In the direct production of textiles the 
increase was astronomical—29,300 per 
cent. 

In other fields the industrial advance 
is similarly breathtaking. The recov- 
ery of Uzbek petroleum to run the 
mechanized agriculture of Uzbekistan, 
was at nearly thirty times the 1913 
figure. The metal-working industry 
centering around the manufacture of 
canal digging apparatus and mechani- 
cal cultivators and cotton pickers had 
risen 54 fold over the comparable pro- 
duction of 1913. Copper, sulphur, 
vegetable-oil and food industries have 
also been developed. 


Shortly before the Nazi invasion, 


the first generators of the Chirchik 
hydroelectric development, planned 
primarily to power a huge chemical 
plant producing nitrate fertilizers for 
the cotton fields, went into operation. 
Wartime reports indicate the prob- 
ability that the two stations of this 
enterprise, almost exactly comparable 
in capacity to the two largest plants 
in Sweden’s famous hydroelectric sys- 
tem, are in full operation. 

But it has been during the war that 
Uzbek industry has made its greatest 
strides, eclipsing the progress previ- 
ously recorded. An announcement of 
historic importance for all of Asia ap- 
peared in Pravda last August 16th, 
namely that industry now accounted 
for 75 per cent of the value of Uzbek 
economy. In 1913, industrial produc- 
tion came to only 42 per cent of the 
Russian economy. By 1937, 77 per 
cent of the economy of the USSR was 
industrial. Today Uzbekistan, which 
had barely emerged from the Middle 
Ages a decade ago, is at approximately 
the same level. 

During the prosperity period of the 
twenties, American economy was 83 


per cent industrial, and German—80.- 


Thus, the Uzbeks are the first Asiatic 


nation, with the possible exception of 
the Japanese, to close the gap in eco- 
nomic development between East and 
West. Moreover, they are the most 
powerful, economically, of the states of 
Islamic background either in Asia or 
Africa, a fact which has become known 
during the war to the people of so 
important a Moslem state as Iran. In 
1939, before its remarkable wartime 
expansion, Uzbek industrial produc- 
tion exceeded that of Turkey, Iran and 
Afghanistan put together, although 
these three states have populations 
many times that of Uzbekistan. 

What is life like in this first state 
on the Asiatic mainland to merit 
description as “‘Western” in its eco- 
nomic development? In an article in 
Pravda Vostoka (Eastern Truth), the 
President of Uzbekistan says of his 
country’s membership in the Soviet 
Union: 


The Uzbek people found its homeland 
in this union, united itself into a nation, 
built its own state. 


Today Uzbekistan is at war with 
Hitler and his allies. Its people’s 
wholehearted participation in the war 
is explained by President Akhunba- 
bayev as follows: 


In all this the great Russian people ex- 
tended the hand of friendship and 
brotherhood to. the Uzbek people and 
helped it stand erect. . . . The German 
fascist expansionists want to take from 
us our beautiful homeland, destroy our 
great union, destroy the national states 
ot which it is composed. In the war 
against Hitlerite Germany the Uzbek 
people is defending its own homeland, | 
its own state, its own happiness, its 
right to live. 


As one of the 16 Constituent Re- 
publics, the Uzbek Government con- 
ducts its business in its own language, 
handles education, public health, 
justice, agriculture and _ industries, 
other than those of national importance 
which are directed from Moscow. In 
such enterprises it has supervision over 
working and living conditions. 

From Akhunbabayev’s article and 
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Right, reading down: One of the famous Uz 

bek irrigation canal projects. Turbines being 

installed in the huge Chirchik hydroelectric | 

plant. A section of the Chirchik hydroelectric 
development. 
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others in Pravda Vostoka recently re- 
ceived in this country from Tashkent, 
it is possible to obtain at least a partial 
picture of recent developments in 
Uzbekistan. 

In the issue of July 4, it is reported 
that an Uzbek named Nurutdinov, 
new to industry and working in an 
armaments plant, told his department 
manager that he would like to make a 
special present for Hitler on the an- 
niversary of the invasion. By new 
methods he had devised, he turned out 
twelve times the required production 
per shift, on the night of June 22. 
When he came to work the next 
evening, he found a banner hanging in 
front of the plant, lettered ““The Front 
thanks Comrade Nurutdinov for his 
work.” Inspired by his example, and 
encouraged by the recognition given 
to his patriotic deed, the number of 
Stakhanovite workers in the plant mul- 
tiplied rapidly after this incident. A 
number of plants that have won inter- 
industrial ‘Socialist competition” con- 
tests, have been headed by Uzbek 
managers. 

Another report in Pravda Vostoka 
describes the enthusiasm of the Uzbeks 
over the erection of the mills of Cen- 
tral Asia’s first iron and steel industry. 
Collective farmers assembled, as they 
had done for the building of the fa- 
mous Ferghana irrigation canal to dig 
the foundations of this huge project. 
And thousands were enrolling for the 
construction work. The plant is being 
built from the designs of the staff of 
the Central Asian Industrial Institute. 
The enthusiasm of the Uzbek people is 
understandable. The establishment of 
their own ferrous metal industry will 
enable Central Asia to equip, maintain 
and expand its own production of in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery. 

In another issue, we read that the 
town Termez, close to the Afghan 
frontier, was celebrating the opening 
of the first large mechanized flour mill 
built in that district; and that in the 
Ferghana district, a large refinery was 
being built to extract sugar from the 
’ beets, being grown in Central Asia to 
replace the Ukrainian sugar producing 
areas now under German occupation. 
The same issue reported progress in 
the sinking of the second and third 
large-capacity coal mines just outside 
Tashkent, which will produce fuel for 
the steel mills now under construction. 

Another item reports that the Syr- 
Darya River had been opened to navi- 
gation for the first time, a fleet of tugs 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HealthCare 
in the USSR 


By 
ISADORE ROSENFIELD 





Where the Individual’s Health 
Is the Nation’s Wealth. 


Pre-war vacationists on a hill- 
top overlooking the North 
Caucasian health resort of 
Kislovodsk liberated from 
the Germans in the Winter 
offensive. 


EDICAL care under the Tsars 

was miserable, dwarfed, scat- 
tered. In the United States we have 
an over-supply of medical services for 
the well-to-do and not enough for all 
others. In Tsarist Russia they were 
inadequate even for the rich who fre- 
quently traveled abroad when seriously 
afflicted. What little progress had been 
made was accomplished in spite of re- 
action and stupidity. 

The establishment of the Soviet sys- 
tem opened the flood gates releasing 
enormous activity on the part of the 
people for self-help. This activity cre- 
ated the Soviet way of life, part of 
which is Soviet medicine, which is un- 
like anything in the world in speed, 
and thoroughness of achievement. Sov- 
iet medicine is an all-Union, democrat- 
ically planned activity, part of the 
successive five-year plans. It is a huge 
pattern knit into the government, in- 
dustry and the life of the community 
through thousands of local boards of 
health. 

All medical institutions and services 
are provided for in the national and local 
budgets from revenues from income 
taxes, social security fees, surpluses 





earned by industry. Unlike in this 
country there are no private, charitabie 
or proprietary hospitals. All medical 
services and institutions are simply part 
of the wealth of the nation. In this 
country we make a sharp distinction 
between public health and medicine; 
the first being intended as a preventive 
and the other as a remedial measure, 
but each in a more or less air-tight 
compartment. In the USSR there are 
no such divisions. Health care is whole, 
all-inclusive, indivisible. Whether ex- 
ercised in selecting a site for a new 
city or in administering a pill—it is all 
part of the same solicitude and care 
for the people. There is no such thing 
as being unable to afford a doctor or 
medication or hospitalization. Medi- 
cine is as free as public education in our 
country. Every man, woman and child 
in the Republic is entitled to complete 
medical care in accordance with need 
and regardless of means. 

The above principles have been im- 
plemented to an amazing extent in a 
short period of ten years of recon- 
struction—1928-1938. The nationai 
health budget in 1937 was 10,300,000,- 
000 rubles, 75 times the Tsarist budget 





of 1913. This amounted to 60 rubles 
per person as against the Tsarist 90 ko- 
peks. In our country we have been 
spending annually for hospitalization 
$.67 per person per year in Mississippi 
and $7.05 in Massachusetts, but of 
course in all states the people able to 
pay got the lion’s share of it. 


Growth cf Hospital Beds in the USSR 


Urban Rural Total 
1913 89,200 49,423 138,623 
1937 396,000 175,955 571,955 


This is about 3.4 beds per thousand 
of population. If the maternity beds, 
of which there are 120,000 are added 
it would bring the ratio up to 3.7 beds 
per thousand, which by strange coinci- 
dence is the same as in the United 
States at present. It is not clear 
whether the number of beds stated in 
the table above refers only to general 
hospital beds or covers all hospital beds. 
Our country has 490,000 general hos- 
pital beds and 1,226,245 altogether of 
which 400,000 are in institutions for 
the mentally ill. 

Since 4.5 general hospital beds per 
thousand is considered the minimum 
standard, it would seem that neither 






























country has yet accomplished a wholly 
adequate standard. Actually there is 
little basis for comparison, for the 3.7 
beds per thousand are equally avail- 
able to all in the USSR whereas in the 
U.S. there is an oversupply of beds for 
the well-to-do and only what is left is 
available to the remainder of the popu- 
lation. Thus Queens Borough in New 
York City has 1.8 beds per thousand, 
but only 1.14 are available to those un- 
able to pay. We have about ten beds 
for every six needed by the well-to-do; 
four stand idle. For those unable to 
pay for hospitalization, which is the 
bulk of population, the reverse is true. 
That is why our municipal hospitals 
are so hopelessly overcrowded. A re- 
cent survey by the Government of the 
United States shows that there is more 
sickness among the poor than among 
the economically independent; that 
they are sick for longer periods and 
that they frequently do without medi- 
cine altogether. Thus it is clear that 
a community free from fear and want 
needs less hospitals than one that lives 
in ignorance, fear and want. 

But hospitalization for serious ill- 
ness is only part of health care. In the 


Soviet Union public health services 
start with prenatal care. In 1937 there 
were 4,000,000 children in day nurs- 
eries. These are under the care of the 
Commissariat of Health and take chil- 
dren from 28 days to three and a half 
years of age. Such day nursery care is 
as yet very meagre in our own country 
and not regarded as a public health 
measure, although the importance of 
child care as the foundation of adult 
health is universally recognized. The 
Soviet budget in 1937 for the care of 
mother and child was 1,371,000,000 
rubles. This provided for the mainte- 
nance of 4,384 maternity centers and 
120,000 maternity hospital beds. About 
3,250,000 deliveries were made in hos- 
pitals. 

Another criterion of the quality of 
Soviet medicine is the high development 
of dispensaries and home medical and 
nursing care. In fact it might be said 
that the dispensaries are the backbone 
of medical care, which is as it should 
be. The dispensary is the community 
clearing house for medical care. In 
cases where the patient is too ill to go 
out, arrangements are made through the 
dispensary for a physician to come to 


the house. The dispensary also provides 
home nursing care. Home medical and 
nursing care is again something prac- 
tically unknown in our country except 
for the well-to-do. Yet it is a great 
preventative of serious illness, and of 
economic loss which results from neg- 
lect and is cheaper than institutional 
care. The dispensary doctors decide 
when a patient is to be hospitalized and 
it is the dispensary again that follows 
up the patient upon his return from the 
hospital or sanatorium. In 1937 there 
were seven and a half times as many 
dispensaries as in 1913. There were 
over 1000 special dispensaries for tu- 
berculosis alone. 

But even this is not enough. An en- 
lightened nation provides for its chron- 
ically ill. These can seriously clutter 
up a general hospital where the 
amount of good that can be done for 
them is questionable. Hospital time for 
acute cases averages two weeks; for 
chronics three months. Twenty-five 
per cent of the beds in the general hos- 
pitals of the City of New York are oc- 
cupied by chronics. Health resorts, 
where many of them should be, are 
beyond their means. In contrast, the 
Soviet Union before the war took care 
of 80,000 patients in its sanatoria and 
3,000,000 persons in its health resorts. 
The latter is not only a great agency 
of prevention but is a blessing to con- 
valescents and chronic sick. 

Unique and peculiar to the Soviet 
Union are the day and night sanatoria. 

(Continued on page 33) 


Left to right: Patients taken from an ambu- 
lance plane. Wounded ferried across the River 
Don. Two bed wards in a Soviet Hospital. 
Administering first aid in a front line dugout. 
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VICTORY ON THE SEED FRONT 


Seed contributed by American farmers is growing on So- 
viet soil—a new living bond of American-Soviet unity. 





5. Sig 


Soviet combine at work on collective. farm fields. 


HIS war is being fought on many 

fronts. Not the least important is 
the food front. The American people 
have willingly accepted the fact that 
they must pull their belts tighter in 
order that our armed forces may be 
adequately fed and that we may con- 
tribute to the needs of the soldiers of 
our Allies. Closely related to the food 
front is the seed front. On this front 
we are completing a very successful 
winter campaign. 

During the past year, I have been 
honorary chairman of Russian Seed 
Relief, the seed division of the Russian 
War Relief Agency. Although the cam- 
paign for 1943 has not yet been com- 
pleted, it can be said that the farmers 
of the United States have responded 
generously in donating seed and money 
with which to buy seed for Russia. This 
spring there will be thousands of acres 
in territory freed by the Red Army 
where seed donated by the United 
States will revegetate the rich black 
earth of the eastern Ukraine and the 
northern Caucasus. 

The agricultural lands of Russia 
overrun by the enemy equaled at one 
time last year approximately the crop 
acres in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
and southern Minnesota combined. 
Much of this area has now been freed. 

Some of the seed contributed by 
U. S. farmers and the U. S. Govern- 
ment will be that of ordinary field crops 
such as corn and sorghums.. . soy- 
beans, grains, and clovers. In North 
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Dakota alone nearly $40,000 was con- 
tributed. That State purchased for 
shipment to Russia 10 carloads of 
wheat, 3 carloads of oats, and 1 of grass 
seed. Of very great importance will be 
the vegetable and garden seeds that 
have been finding their way across the 
water to Russia since early winter. In 
Russia, as in the United States and 
every other country where people un- 
derstand the importance of modern nu- 
tritional science, it is recognized how 
important the high vitamin vegetables 
are for health and for maintaining 
morale. That is why the Russian Seed 
Relief committee so stressed the impor- 
tance of getting ample amounts of veg- 
etable seeds to Russia this past winter. 

As this is written, nearly one mil- 
lion pounds of assorted vegetable seeds 
have been shipped abroad. Approxi- 
mately half of that was donated by the 
farmers, seed growers, and seed mer- 
chants of America. The other half was 
purchased with funds contributed to 
Russian War Relief. Naturally, all 
seed sent to Russia was certified and 
of the best. 

The vegetable seed sent to Russia by 
the Russian War Relief Agency will 
plant approximately 350,000 acres of 
soil. Mr. Francis C. Stokes, Chairman 
of the Vegetable Seed Committee, cal- 
culates that, with average weather 
conditions, this acreage can produce 
over a million tons of food. Shipments 
to date include seeds for beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, corn, cucumbers, let- 


-tuce, muskmelon, watermelon, onions, 
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parsley, peas, pumpkin, peppers, rad- 
ishes, spinach, squash, tomatoes, okra, 
turnips. 

The generous response of American 
seed growers and farmers is evidence 
of the high regard felt in this country 
for the sacrifices and fighting qualities 
of the Russian people. . This spring and 
summer probably will be the most 
crucial of the entire war. It is com- 
forting to us in this country to know 
that Russian farmers will have a con- 
siderable amount of seed with which to 
plant a large share of the vegetables 
needed so badly to feed its workers and 
fighters, Russian farmers, too, we hope, 
will have a higher morale because they 
know that much of this seed was given 
so generously over here. 

As the great winter campaign of the 
Russian army rolled back the Nazi in- 
vaders, I was reminded more than once 
of the remarkable progress made by 
Russians in the handling of mechanized 
equipment. I was in Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1929. At that time I acted as a 
consultant in connection with large- 
scale tractor production of wheat, and 
with the organization of the research 
demonstration center and school at 
Verblud in the Northern Caucasus. At 
that time I was very hopeful that we 
would have peace in the world and 
that there would be no more wars. 
That was not to be. We see now, how- 
ever, how fortunate it was that Russia 
undertook this movement for mechani- 
zation and widespread training of 
young people. 

Those who learned to use tractors 
and mechanized equipment in agricul- 
ture had no difficulty in learning how 
to operate tanks and other mechanical 
devices of war. Emphasis was also 
given at Verblud to the cooperative 
kind of education which would accus- 
tom greater numbers of people to 
operate and use machines, I can see a 
relation between that early training in 
tractor operation and the holding of 
the line on the eastern front. I hope 
that when the war is over and all 
threats from abuse and misuse of me- 
chanical things to the freedom of man- 
kind have been eliminated, the world 
may always regard that battle for Rus- 
sia last winter as one of the great 
battles for freedom irt the world. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 











The Red Army Man-—A British View 


A British war correspondent’s impressions of the multi- 
Pp p 


national Soviet fighting men, reprinted from London Times 


ILLIONS who have served the 

Red Army during twenty 
months of struggle lie buried under 
Russian soil in “brotherly graves,” as 
they are movingly called here, or are 
perishing in German prison camps. 
There is scarcely a family that has not 
suffered some loss. 

Those twenty months have been 
divided almost equally into ‘periods of 
retreat and advance. In which the 
Red Army has most distinguished it- 
self would be difficult to say. In the 
battles of Brest-Litovsk, Smolensk, 
Leningrad and Moscow, in defense of 
Odessa, Sevastopol, Voronezh, and 
Stalingrad, such qualities have been 
drawn from the Red Army’s fighters 
that the world has sometimes forgot- 
ten that these are men like other men; 
and when the fierce perils and scarcely 
imagined hardships of the Russian win- 
ter were being overcome with greater 
tenacity even than a year ago, and the 
Red Army advanced faster over the 
snow than did the Wehrmacht over 
the brazen steppes last summer, it has 
been no less difficult to see the Red 
Army man in his true, natural, human 
proportions. 

Yet the fighting men of Britain and 
America would not feel strangers be- 
side him. Differences of temperament, 
of course, there are, and many would 
perhaps find it strange that members 
of non-Russian nationalities—Mon- 
gols, Uzbeks, Turkmen, and Kazakhs 
—fought with equal rank and prestige 
beside Russians and Ukrainians. Over 
one-third of those awarded decorations 
during the war were non-Russians. 

In company they would find the 
Russian soldier quieter, more formal 
in his attitude towards his fellows than 
they are used to; and in intimacy 
more impulsive, articulate, and emo- 
tional. In moments of grief, anger, 
and triumph he: is more exalted but in 
the humdrum everyday experiences of 
life perhaps a little more patient. He 
smiles less, rarely laughs, but sighs 
more; cynicism is far from his nature 
and his favorite songs, like the popu- 
lar “Dug-out” and “Let’s Have A 
Smoke,” are wistful and tender; his 
thirst for education is unquenched by 
his experiences and many go into battle 
with text-books in their pockets; his 
taste is extraordinarily high. ‘That is 
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no new feature of the Red Army. The 
favorite play of the Chapayev Divi- 
sion in the civil war is said to have 
been the Spanish “Fuente Ovejuna,” 
by Lope de Vega. It is a moving ex- 
perience to sit beside simple Red Army 
men on short leave watching the fairy- 
like beauty of Tchaikovsky’s “The 
Swan Lake” at the Moscow ballet 
theater. - 

Their feeling for home and family 
is intense, and the exchange of letters 
is felt to be vitally important. The 
young Russian poet, Eugene Dolma- 
tovsky, told me that on a sector of the 
Stalingrad front which he _ visited 
there was a craze for writing verse ex- 
tending from the General to the Red 
Army men. Russian novelists and 
playwrights can always count on a host 
of critical letters from the front after 
their works have been published in the 
newspapers. The power of the word 
is strong, and the meetings before bat- 
tle, at which commanders and their po- 
litical assistants address the men, have 
a profound effect. Ilya Ehrenburg, by 
far the most popular writer in the 
Army, tells how in a region controlled 
by partisans there was a rule that peo- 
ple using a newspaper to roll cigarettes 
should avoid using the column contain- 
ing his articles, and that the Ehren- 
burg article has in some places become 
a kind of currency, with a high value 
in kind. 

The growth of patriotism has been 
striking; today patriotic motives are 
probably more outspokenly expressed 
in the songs and literature of the Red 
Army than anywhere else in the world. 
Some of the rousing marching songs 
you hear on the lips of Russian sol- 
diers and sailors have the sturdy qual- 
ity of “Hearts of Oak” and “John 
Brown’s Body.” It is significant that 
of all British poets Rudyard Kipling is 
the one most read at present in the 
Red Army. In a dugout under the 
banks of the Volga at Stalingrad where 
I lodged, and where till a few days 
previously a group of young officers of 
Rodimtsev’s 13th Guards Division 


were quartered, there was also a num- 
ber of political pamphlets and a one- 
volume edition of the freedom-loving 
spokesman of the nineteenth-century 
Russian peasant, Asov. 

There has been no revival of “flag- 


wagging” patriotism. Rather has it 
been a discovery of all that is valuable 
and significant for the present time in 
Russia’s heroic past, and the men who 
are fighting for the federation of So- 
cialist republics have been made con- 
scious that behind them, as they take 
their places in the trenches and gun 
emplacements, lie not only the great 
factories on the slopes of the Urals and 
wide cultivated plains in Siberia, Mos- 
cow with its still incomplete planning, 
a host of new cities beside the rivers, 
and on the forest edge of buoyant, as- 
piring dogged workers and farmers of 
contemporary Russia, but also the 
cathedrals and the Kremlin and an- 
cient tulip-domed churches; poets, mu- 
sicians, and novelists, and those who 
fought for a land ordered by justice 
and reason, knowing no slavery—a 
Russia ever renewing herself by the 
fruitful talent of her much-enduring 
people. pal 

It was in the period of retreat that 
the Red Army man learned to know 
how dear his land was to him. 

Says the hero of that remarkable in- 
terpretation of the Red Army’s mood 
during the 1941 retreat, Vassili Gross- 
man’s ““The People Immortal”: 


It is a fact, Comrade Commissar. It is 
as if I have become a different person 
in this war; only now have I seen Russia 
honestly. You walk along and you be“ 
come so sorry for every river, every bit 
of woodland that your heart aches. Life 
was not always easy for the people, but 
then the difficulty was their own and 
ours. Today I was walking along a 
glade and there a tree was rustling and 
trembling. It suddenly hurt me as if 
something was “tearing at me. Can it 
really be that this little tree will go to 
the Germans? I thought. 


This is no idealization of the Red 
Army man. It happened that that 
long desperate withdrawal through 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia took place 
during a summer of unwonted beauty 
and abundance, and as the heavy boots 
trampled down the ungathered harvest 
and rain pattered steadily down, as 
the shells shattered the trunks of the 
maple trees in the primeval forests, 
and the Germans rode roughshod 
through the orchards of black cherry, 
tearing down the white Ukrainian cot- 
tages where flowers ran riot and sun- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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SOVIET FIGHTERS 


Left panel, reading down: A Red Army unit re- 
ceiving presents from the workers of the Tadzhik 
Republic. A front line rest shelter where men take 
a few days relief after a stretch of hard fighting. 
Hot meals brought by the battalion cook to a 
front line trench mortar crew. Women compositors 
setting up type for a front line newspaper. A politi- 
cal instructor reads the latest Soviet communique 
to a front line unit. 


Above, left: Tank crews hear the announcement of 

a Socialist competition among the tank factories. 

Above, right: The noted Soviet singer Alexandrovs- 

kaya, gives a front line recital with a tank top as 
her stage. 


Right: Cleaning up in a stream on the front lines. 


Below: Red Army men rebuilding a school in a 
liberated village. 


Right-hand corner, top: A Soviet sniper on the 
Leningrad front. 


Right-hand corner, bottom, left to right: Writing a 
letter from the battlefield. Senior Sergeant M. 
Kogan preparing the daily news bulletin of his unit. 
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HE second Soviet winter offen- 

sive came to a halt after the first 
week of the twenty-second month of 
the war. This halt was caused by two 
principal factors: the absence of a Sec- 
ond Front in Europe and a premature 
thaw (which came about one month 
ahead of normal time). 

Because of the delay in the comple- 
tion of the African Campaign, which 
was somewhat slow in getting under 
way and because apparently the Ger- 
mans banked on a belief that the 
Allied Command did not intend to do 
anything whatsoever against Festung 
Europa (The Fortress of Europe) un- 
til the African campaign had been 
brought to a complete end, the Ger- 
mans, back in the second half of 
February felt that they could affoid 
further to deplete the garrisons of 
Western Europe by shifting seven pan- 
zer divisions, one motorized and four 
infantry divisions from Belgium, 
France and Holland, gang them up 
with thirteen more reconstituted and 
reorganized divisions from their own 
rear, and create a striking force of 
twenty-five divisions, of which almost 
half were armored. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND MONTH 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


With this force they struck at the 
Soviet salient which had advanced 
very swiftly almost to within sight of 
the Bend of the Dnieper (Pavlo- 
grad-Krasnograd-Krasnoarmeisk) and 
pushed it in, recapturing Kharkov and 
Belgorod in the process. The Ger- 
mans had the advantage of intact rail- 
roads in their immediate rear, while the 
Soviet troops were some 150 miles 
from their railheads, because the Red 
Army advanced so swiftly in this sali- 
ent that the railroad repair crews could 


‘not, of course, keep up with it. 


However, had the frost continued 
for another three or four weeks, So- 
viet mobility would still have remained 
superior to that of the Germans. But 
an early spring drowned the battle- 
fields in mud and slush and the Red 
Army in the crucial sector found itself 
minus railroads and roads, while the 
Germans had railroads running smack 
up to their front lines. 

The Red Army High Command de- 
cided upon a withdrawal to the line 
of the Donets, with the consequent loss 
of a salient which had an area of 
some 15,000 square miles and which 
lay like a great kidney bean on the 
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western bank of the Donets between 
Belgorod and Voroshilovsk. 

Such a withdrawal was the result of 
sound strategic thinking. It was clear 
that the Germans were trying to encir- 
cle and annihilate the Soviet troops in 
that salient and then to break through 
with their full momentum across the 
Donets, developing the offensive in the 
general direction of Voronezh, Liski 
and the Upper Don in general. 

The fighting retreat conducted by 
General Vatiutin to the Donets line 
not only saved his armies from encir- 
clement and annihilation, but it broke 
the momentum of the twenty-five Ger- 
man divisions and “eased” them to the 
line of the Donets where a real “artil- 
lery wall” had been prepared and 
where Soviet armies have successfully 
stood for three weeks, maintaining 
bridgeheads on the western bank of 
the Donets in the loops of the River 
near Chuguyev and Izyum. 

This operation was a defensive suc- 
cess for the Russians, but it must be 
clearly understood that the failure of 
the Red Army to reach Dnieprope- 
trovsk and Zaporozhye at the end of 
February saved about half a million 
Axis troops which would have been 
trapped in the Donets Basin area, in 
the steppes of the left bank of the 
Lower Dnieper, in the Kuban and even 
in the Crimea, whose communications 
by rail with the German rear would 
have been cut by the capture of Zapo- 
rozhye. Success here would have 
meant that the Germans would have 
met with a disaster greater than that 
of Stalingrad, and which coming only 
a month after that disaster, would 
have pushed the Wehrmacht to the 
very brink of catastrophe. 

Had the Allied offensive on the Con- 
tinent of Europe been synchronized 
with the Red Army’s offensive, this 
catastrophe then might have material- 
ized, 

The Red Army, meanwhile, during 
the one hundred and forty days of its 
winter offensive (November 10, 1942- 
March 31, 1943) achieved the follow- 
ing results: 


1. A piece of territory equal to the 
combined territories of the States of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire. 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland has 
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been cleansed of enemy troops. After 
leduction of the 15,000-odd square 
miles recaptured by the Germans south- 
west of the Donets, this represents a 
gain of more than 185,000 square 
miles. 

2. Four German salients have been 
wiped out. The first was the small 
but very important salient reaching to 
Schluesselburg which completed ‘the 
blockade of Leningrad. The elimina- 
tion of this salient gave the city a land 
bridge to life (twelve miles wide at 
this writing) south of the Neva. 

The second German salient elimi- 
nated was a long and sharp appendix, 
with a narrow neck jutting east from 
south of Lake Ilmen (the shaded area 
south of Novgorod on the adjoining 
map). This salient threatened the im- 
portant lines of communications in the 
area between Moscow and Leningrad 
as well as the great Soviet salient jut- 
ting from the Valdai Hills to Velikie 
Luki and the strategic railroad Vitebsk- 
Leningrad (which has been virtually 
cut west of Velikie Luki by Soviet 
troops). This German salient was 
known as the Fortified Area of Dem- 
yansk, 

The third salient eliminated threat- 
ened Moscow and Kalinin and would 
have provided a twin prong for an en- 
veloping movement against Moscow in 
case of a new German offensive from 
the area Orel-Voronezh. This was the 
salient Rzhev-Gzhatsk-Vyazma (large 
shaded area on the map southwest of 
Rzhev). 

The fourth salient wiped out was 
really the huge territory encased be- 
tween Voronezh, Stalingrad, Ordzhoni- 
kidze (the last place name in the lower 
right corner of the map), Novorossisk 
(the place name projecting from the 
northeastern shore of the Black Sea 
on the map) and Rostov. Following 
the elimination of this huge German 
bulge, the Red Army created a salient 
of its own in the region of Kursk. The 
point of this salient was sharpened by 
the Soviet retreat in the area of Khar- 
kov. The elimination of the great Ger- 
man bulge did the following: (a) re- 
moved the threat to the communica- 
tions on the Volga, (b) opened the 
communications on the Don, (c) re- 
moved the threat to the Grozny and 
Baku oil, which already flows again by 
sea and river to the heart of the coun- 
try, and (d) removed the threat of loss 
by the Soviet Black Sea Fleet of its re- 
maining bases. , 

In fact, this elimination (with its 
high point of triumph at Stalingrad) 








War material left behind by routed Germans in a Ukrainian village . 
recaptured by the Red Army. 


frustrated practically all the German 
strategic plans for 10942. 

3. The Soviet Winter offensive took 
a terrible toll of the Wehrmacht. This 
toll is officially tabulated thus: 

The Red Army captured: 


343,525 enemy officers and men (in- 
cluding a Fieldmarshal and 23 
Generals) 
1,490 planes 
4,670 tanks 
15,860 guns 
9,835 trench mortars 
30,705 machine guns 
500,000 rifles 
13,000,000 shells 
128,000,000 rounds of aminunition 
123,000 trucks 
190 railroad engines 
22,000 railway cars and great quanti- 
ties of other materiel 


The Red Army destroyed: 


About 850,000 enemy officers and men 
3,600 planes 
4,520 tanks 
4,600 guns 


Applying the very conservative ratio 
of 2:1 between wounded and killed, 
we see that the Wehrmacht lost in 
killed, captured and “irreparably” 
wounded, i.e., half of the total 
wounded, which is more than the per- 
centage the Germans return to the 
ranks)—more than two million fight- 
ing men, 5,000 planes, 9,000 tanks 
and: 20,000 guns, or the approximate 
equivalent of the German army which 
invaded western Europe in the summer 
of 1940 and conquered it in six weeks. 


Max Werner in his “The Great Of- 


-fensive” puts that army at 125 divi- 


sions (two million men), 7,500 tanks 
and between 5,000 and 7,000 planes. 


4. The greatest single defeat in 
military history was inflicted on the 
Wehrmacht at Stalingrad between 
November 19, 1942, and February 2, 
1943, with a total toll of over 300,000 
enemy officers and men. 

On the debit side we have: 


1. The failure of the Red Army, 
due chiefly to the early thaw, to cap- 
ture Smolensk, Staraya Russa, Orel 
and Taganrog and to clear the Ger- 
mans entirely from the Caucasus 
(Taman Peninsula). 

2. The necessity, under pressure of 
the German striking force collected 
from Europe, to give up Kharkov, Bel- 
gorod and a dozen important towns in 
the Donets bulge. 

3. The fact that the German salient 
at Orel still points eastward. 

4. That Novorossisk has not been 
recaptured yet. 

5. That the Donets Basin industrial 
area has not been more than partially 
liberated. 

6. That Leningrad is able to 
“breathe” only through a narrow wind- 
pipe and has no open railroad trunk 
line to the interior. 

7. That the Germans still have a 
mighty salient pointing at Rostov and 
the Bend of the Donets. 

Debit items 2, 3, 5 and 7 are prin- 
cipally due to the fact that the Ger- 
mans were able to collect that striking 
force west of the Bend of the Dnieper. 
In other words, they are due to the 
failure of the Allies to take risks and 
open a Second Front in Europe. There 
is'no getting away from that. 
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A RELIGIOUS VIEW OF THE USSR 


By DR. 


The President of the American Unitarian Association 
gives his view of the essence of Soviet humanism 


HEN we think seriously about 

the world that is to be, after the 
military victory over the Axis powers 
has been decisively won, is there any 
single factor of more basic importance 
than that America and Russia should 
understand each other? There must, 
of course, be mutual understanding 
among all the United Nations; but | 
think a case could be made for saying 
that if America and Russia have suc- 
ceeded in laying good foundations for 
mutual respect and common endeavor 
the larger problem will be well on its 
way to solution. 

For one people to understand 
another, the first requirement is that 
each shall be willing to set aside the 
misconceptions and prejudices that have 
grown up and crystallized into easy 
formulas that have been so often re- 
peated that they have come to possess 
the authority of axioms. In the case of 
Russia and America today, the formula 
which Americans must first learn to 
reject is that which sums up the mood 
and temper of the Russian people as 
godless and irreligious. 

It is true that the leaders of the 
Russian Revolution announced that 
they were “through with religion;” 
but that is the kind of statement that 
needs careful analysis rather than 
prompt and thoughtless acceptance, and 
I am afraid the sad fact is that most 
Americans were too ready to accept 
that proclamation as final and convinc- 
ing proof that their distrust of Soviet 
Russia was entirely justified. It is high 
time that we gave the whole problem 
a careful re-examination not for the 
sake of Russia so much as for the sake 
of our own self-respect and our own 
grasp of what religion really is. 

The roots of American distrust of 
Soviet Russia strike deep into the soil 
of inherited convictions and prejudices, 
not merely in the realm of political and 
economic theory but even more in the 
basic ideas and sentiments which we 
summarize under the word “religion.” 
In spite of the vast array of religious 
sects and denominations through which 
religion in America has found expres- 
sion, there is a strong common element 
which justifies us in speaking of “‘the 
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religion of America;” and the central 
core of this American religion is a pro- 
found faith in individualism. Long ago 
we rejected the notion of the divine 
right of kings and in its place we set 
up the notion of the divine right of 
the individual. To be sure, we have 
by no means understood and practiced 
the full implications of this revolu- 
tionary doctrine, least of all in re- 
ligion itself ; but we have been sensitive 
to any open denial of a belief which we 
have cherished — sometimes with a 
merely sentimental attachment, but at 
other times with passionate sincerity— 
throughout our history. When, there- 
fore, we are told that Russia had re- 
pudiated individualism, we were pre- 
pared to believe that she was the 
avowed enemy of the values which as 
Americans we held chiefly sacred, and 
we had no difficulty in accepting at 
their full face value the statements 
that Russia had become completely 
atheistic and violently anti-religious. 

What we failed to understand was 
that religion is a much bigger thing 
than any of its particular manifesta- 
tions, and that a people could reject all 
the ideas, theories, customs, and forms 
of organization which either they or 
we had associated with religion with- 
out rejecting religion itself. Indeed, 
a people may repudiate the whole vo- 
cabulary of religion, including the 
word “religion,” and yet not repudiate 
the reality which even the best of 
words have never been able to express 
in more than halting and stumbling 
fashion. 

All men tend to identify religion 
with their particular forms through 
which their own religion has been trans- 
mitted and nurtured, and it is true that 
religion necessarily has to make use 
of such particular forms. But it is 
erroneous to let ourselves believe that 
any forms have a monopoly of religion 
—that if a man is to be religious he 
must call himself religious, and hold the 
beliefs which seem to us an essential 
part of religion, and practice the kind 
of worship which we regard as neces- 
sary, and belong to an organization 
that would come under our definition 
of a church. He may do none of these 
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things and yet be religious; yes, he may 
even proclaim with passionate fervor 
that he has outgrown religion and will 
henceforth have nothing to do with 
it, and yet be a religious man. For 
religion is a power that stirs men’s souls 
with courage and hope and the dream 
of brotherhood, and not a set of doc- 
trines nor a pattern of ritual, nor a 
system of churchly organization. The 
first evidence of the presence of re- 
ligion is faith in the future—the faith 
that what ought to be done can be done, 
and that we can do it. Where that faith 
dwells, there dwells religion. 

This central quality of faith is dis- 
cernible in the pages of the scriptures 
of all the high religions, and in the 
devotional literature of many lands. 
Let me illustrate by quoting verses 
from two poems that are to be found 
in many Christian hymnals. The first 
is from the pen of John Addington 
Symonds: 


These things shall be,—a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise, 

With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And. light of knowledge in their eyes. 


The second is by Clifford Bax: 


Earth shall be fair, and all her people 
one; 

Nor till that hour shall God’s whole 
will be done. 

Now, even now, once more from earth 


to sky 

Peals forth in joy man’s old undaunted 
cry— 

‘Earth shall be fair, and all her folk be 
one!’ 


What makes those lines religious is 
not any theological doctrine behind 
them, nor any particular set of economic 
and political views that their authors 
may have held. What makes them re- 
ligious is the word “shall.” ‘These 
things shall be.” “Earth shall be fair.” 
This is no prophecy of what may or 
might happen in the future: it is the 
expression of a resolute and determined 
faith. These things ought to be; they 
can be; they shall be. There rings the 
authentic voice of religion—whatever 
the language, or the circumstances, or 
the particular historical background. 
What matters is the tone of the voice— 
the confidence that vibrates through it. 
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So spake Isaiah: 


And the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain; and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together. 


So spake Micah: 


And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; nation shall not lift up a 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. But they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid.... 


So spake Jesus: 


Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. . . . Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. ... Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. 

Once the ear has become accustomed 
to listening for that tone of voice, most 
of the barriers that prevent the mutual 
understanding of even widely different 
religions fall. The difficulty is that 
most religions habitually emphasize the 
distinctive characteristics of doctrine, 
cultus, and polity, to the relative dis- 
paragement of concern for the vitality 
of faith that is universal ; and the effect 
of this shift of emphasis is gradually 
to lower the vitality and ultimately to 
reduce religion to a mere external shell 
from which all life and power have 
gone. What prevents mutual under- 
standing is the secret seed of destruction 
within any one kind of religion; and 
if a religion is to maintain its own 
virtue it must keep in the forefront of 
its daily thought and practice that ele- 
ment in its own life that is shared by 
all religions. In other words, religion 
itself illustrates the fundamental law 
that “whosoever saveth his life shall 
lose it.” 

From this it follows that if we want 
to preserve the vital energy of the 
religion of America we must watch 
with scrupulous care our capacity to 
recognize the vital energy of all other 
religions. Failure—to be specific—to 
learn to understand the religion of 
Russia, failure to perceive that the 
whole spirit and tone of Russian life 
today is shot through with the kind 
of vital faith in the future that is the 
authentic hall-mark of religion, would 
be a confession of growing impotence 
in our own religion. This we cannot af- 
ford to acknowledge—for our own 
sake. 

A dozen years ago, a little book by 
Michael Farbman, with the title “Rus- 
sia’s Five Year Plan,” was being wide- 
ly read by Americans who wanted to 
make up their minds intelligently about 
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the great Soviet Union, but who found 
themselves bewildered by a vast array 
of apparently contradictory facts, opin- 
ions, and rumors. At the end of the 
volume, in a discussion of the attempt 
to establish Socialism in the Russian 
villages, there was a passage that 
seemed to me to contain the key to 
the understanding that most of us 
were groping for then—and to a con- 
siderable extent still are. It ran thus: 

But while the odds seem not to favor 
the chances of Communism in the vil- 
lages, there are some factors which 
make such a development less impossible 
than it would seem at first sight. And 
the main factor, in my opinion, is the 
idea of a new life which has been awak- 
ened among the active members of the 
younger generation. - 

Now the important thing about that 
paragraph is, I think, that what it is 
talking about is not economics, nor 
politics, nor sociology, but religion. 
“The idea of a new life’—that is the 
core of religion. “I am come,” said Jesus 
of Nazareth two thousand years ago, 
“that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 
When that idea takes possession of an 
individual, or a group, or a generation, 
or a people, things which have pre- 
viously seemed completely outside the 
realm of practical possibility suddenly 
become ‘“‘less impossible.” And some of 
them actually happen. That is the 
nature of religion. It is the most power- 
ful force that ever breaks loose on this 
planet. It broke loose in Russia with 
the coming of the revolution, and it has 
accomplished many things that the 
rest of us thought simply couldn’t be 
done—among other things it has proved 
itself capable of meeting the “in- 
vincible” armies of Nazi Germany and 
beating them in the field. 

Religion in the life of a great nation 
is revealed far more clearly by action 
than by words, and what Soviet Rus- 
sia has done in the last twenty-five 
years is the best evidence against the 
proposition that she is anti-religious. 
She has acted as a great nation would 
act if religion were the driving power 
behind its program. Faith in the pos- 
sibility of translating the idea of a 
new life into terms of actual achieve- 
ment, faith that no outside power can 
muster sufficient strength to destroy 
the liberty which her people desire, 
faith in the ultimate success of her 
national dream in spite of a thousand 
difficulties and sethacks—this faith has 
had the force and the virility that are 
the signs of religion in its most power- 
ful stage. Perhaps the very power of 









































































Reading down: A collective farm village meet- 
ing during an election campaign. A Workers’ 
Club rises next to a factory. In a library at 
Ulan Ude, capital of the Buryat-Mongolian 
Autonomous Republic. 


it has frightened the timid adherents of 
older forms of religion from which 
much of the original energy has been 
drained off, but surely the religion of 
America is not willing to admit that 
it is senescent, and terrified by the ap- 
pearance on the other side of the globe 
of a religion of youth! 

It would be absurd to suggest that 
America should adopt the religion of 
Russia, as it seems to me a waste of 
time to suggest that America should 
adopt the social and economic program 
of Russia. But America can, and should, 
understand what Russia is doing—and 
the profoundly religious nature of the 
faith and courage and devotion that 
animate her. Whether Russia calls it 
“religion” or not, is immaterial. That 
we in America should recognize that 
it is in essence what we mean by re- 
ligion, though we speak another lan- 
guage and hold other theories and 
practice our own religion in other ways, 
is vitally important for the future of 
mankind in the next centuries. 
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A SOVIET WOMAN TO AN AMERICAN WOMAN 


An exchange of letters between Elizabeth Grigorievna Feoktistova 


This letter, received by Mary van 
Kleeck, was written to her as a repre- 
sentative American woman. 


Dear Miss van Kleeck: 


N these grim days of the violent 

struggles of our people with the 
German despoilers, we see how with 
each day the friendship between our 
peoples grows and strengthens. We 
believe that the day will come when 
the anti-Hitler coalition—that power- 
ful combination of the great powers 
of the world—will deal a shattering 
blow to the Hitlerite robber army. 
And that day is not beyond the moun- 
tains. 

In 1941 I saw my husband, Fedya, 

off to the front. When I went with 
him to the station I saw how many 
women and children were seeing their 
dear ones off to the war, and my heart 
began to ache so tormentingly I 
wanted to cry. But I would not let 
myself. I looked at my Fedya, and 
joked and smiled at him. But he saw 
right into my heart and kept trying 
tc reassure me: “You mustn't be 
afraid for me, Lisa. I’ll come home 
again. Just have faith and wait for 
me.” 
After I had said goodbye to my hus- 
band, I devoted myself completely to 
my work in the Atelier dressmaking 
establishment. Fedya wrote to me— 
good, tender letters, full of love and 
concern for me. And when I read 
them I remembered all our life to- 
gether. How happy we were! After 
his letters came, I always tried to work 
that much better, and always felt 
stronger and more energetic. Then one 
day came a letter in an unfamiliar 
hand. My premonition was right. My 
Fedya had been killed by an enemy’s 
evil bullet. His comrade wrote to me: 
“Your husband fought very bravely. 
Ignoring the danger, he saved his com- 
rades, bound their wounds, and then 
was wounded himself. You must bear 
this news courageously and staunchly. 
We will avenge him.” 

He wrote me the details of the en- 
gagement. <A group of them were in 
the Germans’ rear. The enemy dis- 
covered them. In the fighting that fol- 
lowed, several of our men _ were 
wounded. After fighting himself, my 
Fedya began to bind the wounds of 
his comrades. That was in February, 
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and Mary van Kleeck 


1942, and it was bitterly cold. In 
saving his comrades, his hands were 
frozen, but he refused to leave them 
uncared for . . . and then the enemy 
killed him. 

That was the way my _ husband 
died, fighting for his country. It was 
painful and difficult, unbearably diffi- 
cult to learn of this loss. But 1 
squeezed my heart into a little ball. 
This is no time to give in to despair. 
When I am alone I weep bitterly and 
inconsolably, but at my work I am as 
good a worker as before. Only my 
hatred and loathing of the Germans 
are greater than ever. I will take re- 
venge for Fedya, for our broken life, 
for our stolen happiness, for our 
motherland! And I have begun to 
look at the needle in my hand as my 
weapon. For the more coats I make 
for our men and women, the warmer 
they are clothed, and the more arms 
and equipment we together can pro- 
duce for the front. 

I am young, only 29 years old. I 
am very strong, and if necessary can 
work day and’ night. And I must 
help avenge these crimes in every way 
I can. We live with one desire, one 
thought—to destroy and wipe out the 
enemy. However heavy our losses and 
sorrows, nothing can break our spirit, 
our will to struggle. 

We have one slogan: Forward, to 
victory ! 

Write to me. I shall be very glad 
tc have news of you and to know how 
you are and about your work. I send 
you heartfelt greetings, and warmly 
press your hand. 


Elizabeth Grigorievna Feoktistova 


Miss van Kleeck answers in behalf of 
American women to whom she feels 
Feoktistova’s letter was written. 


Dear Lisa: 


CALL you by the name your hus- 

band used, because it was my moth- 
er’s name, and in using it I can more 
warmly express my profound grati- 
tude for your beautiful letter. You 
wrote, I know, for many Soviet wom- 
en, and not to me alone, but to many 
American women. Your letter ex- 
presses the suffering and the high cour- 
age, skill, and, yes! the power of the 
whole people. Your husband, Fedya, I 


am certain, drew strength from you 
and from all the Soviet people to re- 
inforce his own courage and self-sac- 
rificing devotion. Let me try, then, to 
speak to you from the women of the 
United States. They likewise strive to 
give strength to their men in this 
struggle for a great motherland which, 
in close co-operation with yours and 
other free peoples, will one day unite 
all of us in a world democracy. 

Here in New York women like you 
are working with their needles in the 
garment trades, providing clothing for 
men in the armed forces and also for 
all workers in mines and factories mak- 
ing munitions. A brave aviator who 
recently lost his life saving his com- 
rades in battle, as did your husband, 
was the son of one of the leaders in the 
garment workers’ trade union, and 
they united to do him honor. I am 
sure that the needles of all his father’s 
fellow workers moved faster, as does 
yours, as weapons with which to avenge 
and to end forever the crimes of the 
robber Fascists against civilization. 
Last week I heard a wandering musi- 
cian who sings the people’s songs every- 
where, on farms and in factory cities. 
He had written on his banjo: “This 
machine kills Fascists.” He is singing 


now with the seamen and longshore-— 


men on our waterfront as they prepare 
to carry precious cargoes of tanks and 
munitions to your Red Army and to 
our own armies and those of our com- 
mon allies in Africa and Western Eu- 
rope. His song, made up spontaneous- 
ly, as are the people’s songs every- 
where, thanks the Soviets for their 
wonderful victories. 

Our women are also building ships 
and making airplanes. As more and 
more American men are under arms, 
women are taking over their jobs, If 
they had opportunity, they would hail 
you women of the Soviet Union and 
pledge their needles and their ma- 
chines along with yours to destroy the 
aggressors and to rebuild a_ better 
world. 

You ask about my work. As a writ- 
er and lecturer, my interest for many 
years has been to study and report on 
conditions of life and labor of working 
men and women, hoping thereby to 
win wider support among our people 
for the workers’ struggle for democ- 
‘(Continued on page 31) 
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Ambassador Litvinov On Lend-Lease 


Following is the text of Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinov’s speech at the lunch- 
eon given by the Executive Staff of the 
Lend-Lease Administration on March 
11, second anniversary of the Lend- 
Lease Act: 


AM very happy to be the guest to- 

day of the executive staff of Lend- 
Lease, and to have this opportunity of 
testifying publicly to the pleasure I have 
had in cooperating with it. I should 
like also to use the opportunity to ex- 
press my admiration for the untiring 
labor and devotion to the cause of those 
members of the personnel dealing with 
supplies for the Soviet Union. In par- 
ticular I should like to mention the ex- 
tremely valuable cooperation of Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, Mr. Edward Stettinius, 
General Burns, and the heads of all 
those offices upon which the successful 
fulfilment of the Lend-Lease program 
for the Soviet Union devolved. 

The Soviet Union has been waging 
war without the slightest lull for twen- 
ty months now, along a continuous front 
of 2,000 miles. It is hardly possible for 
the mind even to grasp the enormous 
quantities of all the varieties of arma- 
ments and supplies used by the Red 
Army during this period. Although 
much the largest part of these supplies 
has had, of course, to be provided by 
the Soviet Union itself, supplies received 
through Lend-Lease have been an enor- 
mous help, and as such deeply apprecia- 
ted by the people of the Soviet Union, 
who are fully aware of its extent. Un- 
fortunately, I have no statistics at my 
disposal which would enable me to quote 
the exact proportion of American sup- 
plies used in any particular battle, and 
such statistics are hardly likely to be 
obtainable. I can, however, say that 
war materiel received from U. S. A. 
has been used during both the defensive 
and the offensive operations of the Red 
Army, and that American fighters, no- 
tably Airacobras, have given a specially 
good account of themselves. I can quote 
you a few examples known to me of 
the independent part played by Ameri- 
can armaments: 

There is a regiment in the air force 
of the Red Army, flying Airacobras, 
which has been given the title of a 
Guards regiment for its distinguished 
services. During the last three months 
this regiment, at first on the Voronezh 
Front, and then on the Northwest, in 
the Demyansk area, brought down dur- 
ing air fights 43 enemy planes, itself los- 
ing only three. One of our aviation 
units, using American B-25 bombers, 
achieved, in difficult meteorological con- 
ditions, 380 combat fights during Janu- 
ary last, without losing a single plane. 
One of the results of these raids was 
the destruction of a railway junction 
of the utmost importance to the enemy 
for the transfer of troops to the south, 
where the Red Army was then launching 
an offensive. Five trains of war ma- 
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teriel, two troop trains, and a number 
of locomotives, were destroyed at the 
junction. 

Of great assistance to the Red Army’s 
mobility have been American trucks, 
which have been used for the traction 
of artillery guns, as well as for the car- 
rying of troops. The American jeep 
has also been most useful for the trac- 
tion of low-caliber guns, and for liaison 
purposes in all weather and all road 
conditions. 

I need hardly say how welcome the 
foodstuffs received from the U. S. A. 
are proving, at a time when the fertile 
Ukrainian lands are still in enemy hands, 
and the newly-liberated North Cauca- 
sian and Central regions are in a state 
of devastation. And medicaments have 
benefited both Red Army soldiers and 
the civilians in the newly-liberated terri- 
tories. 

I hope the originators of Lend-Lease, 
and those contributing to its realization, 
will find satisfaction in the conviction 


that they could hardly have found an 
investment yielding better dividends than 
the share of Lend-Lease in the results 
of the Red Army’s operations. These 
results may be summed up as a consid- 
erable weakening of the common foe by 
the obliteration of scores of his divisions, 
the destruction of the faith of his army 
and people in their “invincibility,” the 
lowering of Hitler’s prestige in the sat- 
ellite and neutral countries, the diver- 
sion of his forces from other fronts, and 
the facilitation of operations in which 
the other partners in the common war 
are engaged, or are likely to be engaged. 
Thus has been created the prerequisite 
for the final victory over the common 
foe, a victory indispensable for the sur- 
vival of all freedom-loving countries. Its 
attainment presupposes the unity of aims 
and purposes of the United Nations. 

One of the symbols and manifesta- 
tions of this unity is that new form of 
international military cooperation which 
we know as Lend-Lease. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Tributes to the Red Army 


To THe Epiror: 


In spite of Thomas Jeffersons doctrines of 
the periodic revolution as a: means of turning 
government at successive periods freshly to 
concern for its people, many Americans have 
liked to forget that the United States had 
its beginnings in revolution. The Soviet gov- 
ernment has in its revolutionary origin a basic 
similarity to the government of the U.S. 

It seems to me that there are two other 
basic and important similarities which should 
make for continuing sympathy and collabora- 
tion. These basic similarities are in the union 
of diverse peoples, and in high concern for the 
interest of the masses. 

The people of the United States have de- 
rived from diverse and far-flung sources, and 
in the United States they have found unity. 
The logic of our political institutions has 
been increasingly to slant affairs in the pro- 
gressive interest of the masses. Free educa- 
tion and an expanding franchise inevitably 
have that implication. The Soviet Union 
similarly in its vast expanse has brought 
unity to diverse peoples. And surely the 
logic of Soviet institutions is intention to 
secure rapid betterment of its masses. 

The Red Army is today a vivid symbol of 
Soviet achievements, a direct reflection of 
the confidence, the courage and the vitality 
of the peoples who are associated in the 
Soviet. The Red Army has won the highest 
admiration and the unbounded gratitude of 
the civilized world. 

It would be easy to emphasize differences 
between the institutions of any political or- 
ganisms. But where the dynamics are Civi- 
lized the pressing necessity is to find and 
build upon common denominators, to develop 
further and together our special virtues, in 
appreciation of our diversity but equally in 
appreciation of fine common qualities and 
purposes. Only in sympathetic collaboration 
can we hope to build both a more orderly 
and a more constantly dynamic world. 


Paul H. Appleby 
Under Sec’y U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 


To THE Eprror: 


Military experts the world over are com- 
pelled to admit that they had long been 
grossly unfair and absurd in their attitude 
toward the Red Army. What, they wonder, is 
the secret of its brilliant successes? 

The secret is simple enough. When I visited 
Russia in 1933, few soldiers were ever seen on 
the streets. 

But the many people I met and talked 
to told me even then that the Red Army 
would surprise the world if it had. to 
meet any serious challenge anywhere. I was 
told that the hardships endured by the peo- 
ple, the lack of comforts, the drabness and 
shabbiness so painfully manifest on the 
streets, were largely the results of the billions 
appropriated for the army. First things 
first. I was told, and security came first. 

The Red Army was the first defense of the 
first Socialist society. 

Three years later I met and talked to a 
colonel of the Red Army in Leningrad. He 
had received his medical education in Swit- 
zerland, but he had risen to the rank of 
colonel in the Red Army and was attached to 
the Educational department. It was h‘s duty 
to procure laboratory material, text-books and 
all sorts of models for the soldiers. The Red 
Army, he said, was a great university. 

We know today that the Red Army is well 
trained, well led, well equipped and not in 
the least afraid of its foes. It is beating the 
“invincible” Germans on several fronts. 

The Russian government is reaping the 
fruits of its scientific work in the fields of 
health, hygiene. education, nutrition and or- 
ganization. The Russia of today is realistic and 
thorough, intensely practical. Its idealism is 
being translated into deeds and measures. 

The Red Army is only one splendid 
illustration of the soundness and effectiveness 
of Russian methods and policies. The trib- 
utes to the Red Army are, in reality, uncon- 
scious tributes to the Russian social and eco- 
nomic system as a whole. 


Rachelle S. Yarros, M.D. 
La Jolla, Calif. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: Are patents granted in the 
Soviet Union? Can Soviet citizens or 
foreigners in the Soviet Union obtain 
patents? Can Soviet citizens secure pat- 
ents abroad?—H. J. K., Dayton, Ohio. 


Answer: Inventors in the Soviet Union 
are encouraged to discover new and 
more efficient ways to add to the pro- 
duction of the country and to the well- 
being of the people. Suggestions come 
from Soviet engineers, technicians, work- 
ers and managers. Each Commissariat 
in the various branches of industry and 
trading has an invention division which 
encourages inventions and passes on 
those received. Examination with all 
the necessary tests must be completed 
before the expiration of a six-month pe- 
riod from the date of application. In 
case of acceptance the inventor receives 
what is known as an author’s certificate, 
and the invention is filed with the Bu- 
reau of Registration of Inventions of 
the State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan). 

The holder of an author’s certificate 
receives remuneration for his invention 
commensurate with the economies and 
general results that the invention pro- 
duces. 

Holders of such certificates have 
been known to get prizes ranging from 
several thousand to one hundred thou- 
sand rubles. The exact compensation 
that the holders of author’s certificates 
receive is subject to agreement between 
the inventor and the particular industry 
or enterprise that is using it. Work- 
ers, technical personnel and managers 
are also granted pavments for various 
technical or organizational improve- 
ments which may not be new or hitherto 
unknown in the technical world, but 
which, however, are being introduced for 
the first time into practice in any given 
Soviet enterprise. In such cases the fee 
bears a certain relation to the econo- 
mies that the new method secures. No 
inventor can transfer the rights to his 
invention for money considerations to 
another individual. 

Apart from the money grant there is 
general public recognition with which 
also go certain tokens of appreciation bv 
way of preferences for housing, travel, 
vacations, and so on. 

There is strict enforcement of the 
utilization of every invention or sug- 
gested improvement. Soviet law makes 
it obligatory for the managers of indus- 
try to install the new devices and gen- 
erally to put the invention into use. 
For major inventions or discoveries 
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the Soviet citizen may be granted a pat- 
ent. 

A patent is valid for 15 years from 
the date of issue. The patentee receives 
a definite, agreed-upon annual fee during 
the life of the patent. There is a pro- 
vision that in case of the death of a pat- 
entee the patentee’s heirs continue to re- 
ceive the fee for the balance of the 15- 
year duration of the patent. 

Soviet citizens may apply for the reg- 
istration of their patents abroad. The 
latest case in point is the American pat- 
ent issued recently to the Soviet scien- 
tist, Peter Kapitsa, for a new process for 
the production of liquid oxygen. Foreign- 
ers may apply for and receive patent 
rights in the Soviet Union. 

In view of the socialized economy of 
the Soviet Union, patent rights granted 
to either citizens of the Soviet Union or 
foreigners, cannot be exploited commer- 
cially; They cannot, on the basis of pat- 
ent rights, operate private industrial, 
trading, or other establishments. 

Citizens of foreign countries have been 
granted patent rights in the Soviet Union 
covering inventions and processes which 
are used in the Soviet Union. Foreign 
patentees have been granted agreed-upon 
sums for patent rights according to Sov- 
iet law. 

No one industry in the Soviet Union 
can withhold the use of a patent where- 
ever it can advantageously be applied 
by other Soviet industries. There are 
no trade secrets or exclusive rights for 
any part of the Soviet productive organi- 
zation. 

The USSR does not participate in 
the International League for Protection 
of Property Rights. Therefore, the pat- 
entee, to exercise any rights accruing 
from any invention, must apply for its 
registration in the USSR, and is entitled 
to the benefits thereof if accepted by the 
USSR from the date the application for 
the patent rights in the USSR was filed. 

There have been a number of special 
agreements for exchange and use of pat- 
ent rights with foreigners, among them 
British and American. 

Trade Marks. Foreign manufacturers 
are permitted to register their trade 
mark covering the product used in the 
USSR. The United States in return 
permits the registration of trade marks 
of the Soviet Union. This is a recipro- 
cal right enjoyed by producer organiza- 
tions of the USSR and manufacturers of 
the United States. 


Question: Please inform me of the 
status of chiropractic in the USSR.— 
K. K., St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer: Chiropractic as an indepen- 
dent profession and branch of medicine 


By) THEODORE BAYER 


does not exist in the Soviet Union. 
There are no licensed chiropractors. 
However, physiotherapy, as a method of 
treatment of certain diseases, is highly 
developed and widely practiced. 

According to Soviet practice only doc- 
tors or licensed assistant doctors, known 
as feldshers, can diagnose cases and pre- 
scribe courses of treatment. Feldshers 
have less than a complete doctor’s med- 
ical education and training, but are 
equipped for subordinate medical prac- 
tice. 

There are also licensed masseurs 
whose practice is supervised by the med- 
ical authorities. Other categories of 
specialized. medical personnel who are 
licensed and whose activities are super- 
vised by medical authorities include mid- 
wives, trained nurses and laboratory and 
hospital workers. 


Question: What was the attitude of 
the Soviet Union towards Rachmaninoff 
and was his death noted in any way in 


the Soviet press?—A musician reader, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Answer: The end of Sergei V. Rach- 
maninoff came as a shock to Soviet 
musicians who were in the midst of 
preparation of programs of his works 
for orchestras and theaters throughout 
the Union, which were to mark the oc- 
casion of his 70th birthday on April 2nd. 

The Soviet press published many obit- 
uaries and articles of appreciation of his 
work by musicians and music critics. All 
of them paid homage to his talent as a 
composer and pianist. 

In spite of the fact that he left Russia 
many years ago and up to the beginning 
of the Soviet-German war was not 
reconciled to the new regime, his work 
was continuously played in the Soviet 
Union and studied in its conserva- 
tories. 

Soon after the invasion of the Soviet 
Union, Rachmaninoff expressed great 
admiration for the stand of the Red 
Army, for the general preparedness and 
efficiency of the country to meet the test 
imposed by the war. He took great 
pride in the role that the Soviet Union 
has played in defense of world culture. 
He contributed the proceeds of many of 
his concerts to Russian War Relief. 

The musicians and critics of the Soviet 
Union who wrote the obituaries did not 
know of the last testament of Rachman- 
inoff. 

In that treatment Rachmaninoff re- 
quested that his body be temporarily 
kept here, and that after the war, as 
soon as practical, his body be returned 
to Russia for internment in his native 
Novgorod. His body is temporarily 
lodged in a mausoleum. 
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National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


Corliss Lamont announces Council plans for strengthening 


relations with our Soviet Ally and combating divisive efforts 


N announcing the launching of the 
National Council of American- 

Soviet Friendship, Corliss Lamont, Na- 
tional Chairman, described its purpose 
as follows: ‘““To promote better under- 
standing and strengthen friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the Soviet Union as essential to the 
winning of the war, and the establish- 
ment of worldwide democracy and en- 
during peace.” 

The new organization is an out- 
growth of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship held in New York 
City November 7th and 8th and of 
the American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions, now merged with the new group. 

Dr. Lamont stated that the Council 
planned to carry out its program main- 
ly in the following ways: (1) By 
meeting the demand of the Ameri- 
can people for reliable information on 
all aspects of Soviet life, (2) by giving 
them an opportunity to express their 
admiration and friendship for our 
Russian ally, and (3) by taking specific 
action against anti-Soviet propaganda 
aimed at dividing the united nations. 

Dr. Lamont said that any individ- 
ual or organization interested in pro- 
moting American-Soviet friendship was 
welcome to participate in the program 
































































































































































of the organization, and that the Na- 
tional Council would gladly assist in 
establishing councils in all the chief 
cities of the United States. Local 
branches are already under way or in 
process of formation in twenty-two 
cities, including New York, Albany, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Jacksonville, Detroit, Boston, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans, Hartford and several New 
Jersey cities. - 

These local Councils are not organ- 
ized as dues-paying membership groups, 
but are made up of individuals repre- 
sentative of various sections of the 
community whose main activities will 
be concerned with bringing the Coun- 
cil’s program to existing organizations. 
In addition, the National Council is 
in process of setting up special interest 
committees for trade unions, youth, 
women, nationalities, religious groups, 
professional groups and so on which 
will cooperate with similar committees 
in councils throughout the country, or 
directly with organizations concerned. 

The National Council has already 
organized an impressive series of edu- 
‘cational services which include films, 
pamphlets, exhibits, and speakers. 








Cartoon by the 
famous Soviet trio 
of caricaturists, 
The Kukryniksy, 
based on a letter 
found on a Nazi 
soldier, Leonard 
Traudel. Frau 
Traudel wrote for 
clothes for her 
children taken 
from Russian chil- 
dren, adding “it 
won't matter if 
they're soiled or 
even blood- 
stained.” 


Cartoons like this 
will be among 
drawings, posters, 
war trophies, etc., 
to be shown at 
the forthcoming 
American - Soviet 
War Exhibit open- 
ing on May 27 
in New York, un- 
der the auspices 
of the National 
Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet 

Friendship. 











These are available to organizations 
and groups throughout the country. 

The first big event announced by the 
National Council is to be an American- 
Soviet War Exhibit which will open 
on May 27th at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Rockefeller Center, 
New York. Among the outstanding 
features of this war exhibit are trophies 
captured from the Nazis by the Red 
Army, including special iron crosses 
prepared by the Nazis to commem- 
orate the fall of Moscow, a series of 
new photographs, cartoons, posters and 
other graphic material from the war 
fronts never before shown in this 
country. There will also be special ex- 
hibits devoted to America’s war effort 
and displays showing the resources of 
both countries and the participation of 
various sections of the population in 
the war. 

A number of special campaigns have 
been organized by the National Coun- 
cil in order to establish closer relations 
between the American and Soviet peo- 
ple. Among these is the initiation of 
correspondence with Soviet citizens 
The National Council has prepared at- 
tractive postcards which Americans 
may use to send messages to individ- 
uals of any group in the Soviet Union 
with whom they would like to corre- 
spond. Another is the campaign for 
“Tokens of Friendship.” People of 
American communities are urged to 
send useful or artistic tokens of friend- 
ship to people of corresponding Soviet 
communities.. For example, the people 
of Detroit might elect to send to the 
people of Stalingrad either some art 
object to commemorate their bravery, or 
some useful object to be used in recon- 
struction. The National Council will 
take charge of forwarding such gifts, 
and should be consulted before any such 
project is undertaken. 

Artists throughout the country have 
been invited to compete for the best 
design for an insignia symbolizing 
American-Soviet Friendship, and a 
poster competition is also contemplated. 
An essay contest on “Why is American- 
Soviet Friendship important to the peo- 
ple of the United States and how can 

it be maintained and strengthened?” 
will be open to young people, with a 
free post-war trip to the Soviet Union 
or its cash equivalent, as the prize. 
(Continued on page 31) 


















STALIN AND GORKY 


On March 27th, throughout The Sov- 
iet Union there were commemorations of 
the 75th anniversary of Maxim Gorky, 
who was born on March 28, 1868, and 
died June 8, 1936, 


VERY field of human activity has 
cause to join in commemorating 
Gorky’s anniversary. He was one of 
the “universal” men of culture whose in- 
terests had no limits. In his own liter- 
ary work it is impossible to classify him 
except in the broadest terms, for he was 
novelist, short story writer, dramatist, 
poet, publicist, all in one; and his ac- 
tivities reached into publishing, editing 
and the systematic encouragement of 
young writers. 

And this did not exhaust his great 
energies and his wide interests. Music 
interested him; construction interested 
him; science interested him. The great 
VIEM institute (Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine), codrdinating all the 
sciences dealing with the body and mind 
of man, was reorganized upon his con- 
ception and now bears his name. Along 
with such grand concepts of research 
went his increasing direct interest in 
people. Thus, to the universality of his 
interests was added an immediacy and 
warmth that distinguished him among 
the humanists in the history of culture. 

What was most characteristic of 
Gorky’s humanism, however, was _ his 
sense of the creativeness of man. It is 
for that reason, because it would release 
the creative energies of all, that Gorky 
demanded human equality. “Every man,” 
he insisted, “has the ability to create. 
Therefore, we must have equality of 
people, of nations and of races.” Active 
as he was himself, and through all that 
he did to inspire others to action, it was 
always creative and liberating action that 
he sought for. 

This is vividly expressed in his play 
‘“Zykovs” which was written by Gorky 
during the previous war against Ger- 
many. His heroine, Sophia, a business 
woman, values the instinct for action 
in man. To her a person’s character de- 
pends on this virtue, but she does not 
value action from a utilitarian stand- 
point. For her it should lead to the 
blossoming of either the individual or the 
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THE HUMANISM OF 
MAXIM GORKY 


By M. YUZOVSKY 


whole people. It is in this direction that 
she sees Russia’s future. 

A beautiful woman, young and 
wealthy, Sophia attracts men. But not 
the man she needs. They are handsome, 
clever and understanding, even talented, 
but their brains and energies are sterile. 
They can not or do not want to recog- 
nize themselves. 

To Sophia it seemed she had at 
last found a man, in the efficient and 
energetic Khevern. The need seems 
mutual and Khevern sees in Sophia a 
companion worthy of himself. They ap- 
pear to be an ideal couple brought 
together, not so much by passion, for 
they are no longer young, but by their 
convictions. 

But just when everything had been 
decided Sophia dismisses Khevern. They 
are not compatible after all. They do 
not understand each other. Khevern had 
principles only. In addition to principles 
Sophia had ideals. For Khevern the 
active principle was ego satisfaction 
through business success. For her it was 
the noble ideals of man. Khevern 
humiliates men; she respects them. He 
barters the creative joy for the sake of 
gain; she foregoes the gain for the sake 
of creative contentment. In essence his 
dream is that of the parasite. Her 
dream is the instinct for creative action. 

Sophia here is a symbol for Russia, 
its languishing and unspent forces. 
Khevern is an alien body, fattening and 
gorging upon others. Sophia defines him 
as a beast of prey. In this play of 
Gorky’s the theme is linked with the 
question of man’s inadequacy and his 
feeling of inferiority. How can we over- 
come this inferiority? There are two 
points of view: One viewpoint which 
Gorky proclaimed is the intelligent co- 
operation between people which realizes 
man’s creative might as a whole and as 
an individual; the other is a viewpoint 
against which Gorky fought all his life 
and which before his death, found a fully 
developed and outright expression in the 
ideology of fascism. 

How is this viewpoint formulated: 
“TI see my freedom in the enslavement of 
another; depressing the other I become 
regenerated; humiliating him I become 
exalted; and by giving him pain I re- 
cover my health.” The violator and 
slayer as the normal man of fascism, was 
thus previsioned by Gorky. 

Young Soviet writers who deal with 
fascism confirm Gorky’s analysis. In the 
play the “Russian People” by the Soviet 
dramatist Konstantin Simonov, the ac- 
tion of which takes place in a Russian 
region occupied by the enemy, one of 
the characters is a typical German 
fascist. This officer tells the owners of 
the apartment, where he is quartered, 
that their son, a Red Armyman, has been 











killed. He himself is not sure that this 
is so. Furthermore, there is no point in 
making this statement to the parents. 
His motive is by no means to impart 
necessary information, but to watch them 
suffer, to gratify his own sadist soul. 

He strikes this deliberated blow, 
breaking the heart of the mother. With 
dilated nostrils he watches the mother’s 
suffering. He relishes this anguish, like 
some rare wine, as though smacking his 
tongue, rolling it in his cheeks, enjoying 
it to the full. This vampire then ad- 
dresses the father, to taste another sort 
of anguish. This officer is a gourmand 
for anguish and suffering. 

The father serves the Germans, he 
acknowledges them, and thereby betrays 
the cause for the sake of which his son 
has died or is ready to die. As a father 
he suffers now, but is compelled to hide 
his sorrow. He must sham at being 
pleased at this death. Is it not the death 
of an enemy of his present masters, and 
hence, his own enemy? The audience 
spares no sympathy over the sufferings 
of this man. He is being punished at 
the hands of those for whom his crimes 
were committed. But it is not for this 
punishment that the officer acts as he 
does. What attracts him is that unusual, 
extraordinary form of anguish which he 
observes and which instills strength into 
his being. He grows younger gazing at 
this suffering of another; it is like some 
ghastly blood transfusion. 

In the tale of another Soviet writer, 
Gabrilovich, is depicted the German 
corporal who actually existed and who 
was called Friedka by the population of 
the small Russian town over which he 
lorded. Friedka ordered a Russian 
woman intellectual, the wife of a Red 
Army major, to serve as his housemaid. 
The fact that she was an intellectual and 
the wife of a Soviet officer was, in the 
eyes of this Friedka, her chief merit for 
this service. This corporal of the mas- 
ter-race spent all his time inventing new 
forms of humiliation, as means of 
demonstrating his superiority. 

In this petty dastard is reflected the 
essence of fascism, the essence of its 
racial theory, of its ideas of domination. 
This is the philosophy of a whole nation 
which seeks to make all humanity, the 
whole world, a source of compensation 
for its consciousness of inferiority, for 
its own historical inadequacy. 

Gorky, who gave the diagnosis of this 
disease threatening all of mankind with 
ruin, spoke his words also in the fight 
against this plague. If he was opposed 
to “philanthropy” as a substitute for 
active love of one’s neighbor, he was also 
opposed to “philanthropy” in attitudes to 
the enemy. For him democracy and 
fascism, humanism and anti-humanism, 
are irreconcilable. Whoever allows even 
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the slightest compromise here will lose 
everything and himself place his neck in 
the yoke. 

In relation to this Gorky proclaimed 
two slogans, which gained wide popu- 
larity throughout the USSR and are re- 
peated by young and old: 

“Man—the word has a proud ring!” 
And: “If the enemy does not surrender, 
he will be destroyed.” 

Gorky’s ideas were a reflection of the 


age-old ideas of the Russian nation. He 
who attentively reads Gorky, will under- 
stand much of the Russian people. And 
in view of that eternal searching for 
ideas and for truth, and in that ever 
growing force with which it descends 
upon the enemy, who has not only en- 
croached upon its territory and its popu- 
lation but also upon its very soul, 
Gorky’s popularity in Russia is not sur- 
prising. 


“EL IFE°S”? SOVIET ISSUE 


Lire Macazine, April 6, 1943. Special 
Issue, USSR. 10c. 


N its editorial columns, in this mag- 

nificent issue, Life remarks: “There 
are two ways by which nations can come 
close together; one is through their State 
Departments; the other is through popu- 
lar sympathy and understanding. The 
editors of Life can’t do anything about 
the U. S. State Department. We can, 
however, help our readers to see and 
understand the Russian people.” 

To fulfill this aim, they sent their cor- 
respondent, Walter Graebner, to the 
Soviet Union. He engaged four Soviet 
photographers, and picked over a collec- 
tion of 20,000 pictures put at his disposal 
by VOKS, the Society of Cultural Re- 
lations With Foreign Nations. } rom 
these sources came the superb illustra- 
tions of this issue, one of the best that 
this magazine, distinguished for its pho- 
tography, has produced. 

The issue opens with several pages of 
reproductions of the powerful war cari- 
catures of the Kukryniksy, the three man 
team that is proving again that the car- 
toonist’s pen is a sharp and deadly 
weapon. There follows, to mention only 
the main subjects, material on Lend- 
Lease; on shipments to the USSR; on the 
175 peoples who make up the USSR and 
how they achieved their unity; on Lenin 
and on the continuation of Lenin’s policies 
under Stalin; on the Soviet leaders, po- 
litical and military; on Maxim Litvinov 
and Soviet foreign policy; on the topog- 
raphy and natural resources of the 
USSR; on Soviet industry and agricul- 
ture; on aspects of Soviet culture; on 
Soviet sports. 

All are done in the effective manner 
of well chosen and well reproduced 
photograph and economically worded cap- 
tion. A special section is devoted to frank 
and direct answers by Joseph E. Davies, 
to 21 key questions now being asked 
about the Soviet government and _ its 
policies. 

There are, however, some few things 
in the issue that can be objected to, 
among them assumptions of drastic free- 
speech limitations in the USSR, Soviet 
secretiveness, etc. In noting that “of all 
the great countries of the world, the 
USSR is the least known to Americans,” 
it offers, as an explanation, that “for 
twenty-five years, the Soviet: Union has 
lived and grown behind a wall of secrecy 
and suspicion.” The implication is that 
the wall was Soviet built. But it is now 
becoming better known who were the 


builders and buttressers of that wall. 

Without disparaging Life’s enterprise 
and the quality of its selection of photo- 
graphs, similar photographs are and have 
been available through Sovfoto and other 
sources. Soviet Russia Today, which has 
been publishing for eleven years, could 
not have operated if Life’s remarks about 
Soviet secretiveness were accurate. Hen- 
ty Cassidy, Associated Press correspond- 
ent in Moscow, recently wrote of Soviet 
war information, following his return 
to this country: “The news you read 
from the Soviet Union is as accurate 
as any that can be given from a great 
country at war.” 

On the whole, however, in its balance, 
effectiveness and range, Life does the 
job it set out to do, remarkably well. It is 
a more satisfactory job than anything 
we have seen in the big circulation maga- 
zines; it is a better job than most books 
on the Soviet Union. 


In conclusion, we return to Life’s edi- 
torial page where we wish to underscore 
these lines in the final paragraphs: 


“We, on our part, have a two-fold 
task to perform. Our first task, which 
must take precedence over everything 
is to launch a fierce attack on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Our second task is 
longer-range but no less important. It 
is to clear up the doubt in Russia’s mind, 
and in the minds of other nations, con- 
cerning our willingness to enter a col- 
lective security system. This we must 
set about at once.” 


Scene from 
The Signal, 
one of the 
three episodes 
in the new 
Soviet film, 
“Diary of a 
Nazi." 





New Soviet Film 


Diary oF A NAzi. Produced by Mikhail 
Romm. Issued by the Soviet Cinema 
Committee of the USSR. American re- 
lease by Artkino. In New York at the 
Stanley Theater. 


PEAKING of Soviet war caricatures, 

Life, in its recent special issue on the 
USSR comments: “Russian cartoonists 
have none of the whimsy which leads 
those of other nations to characterize 
Adolf Hitler and his henchmen as brain- 
less fools instead of dangerous and un- 
speakably brutal opponents. . . . Their 
drawings of Nazis are drawings of ver- 
min, not clowns.” 

That Soviet caricaturists are at war, 
that all Soviet arts are waging war with 
unmatched power and with actual battle 
tension, is at last being understood. And 
in no other Soviet art is this truer than 
the Soviet film. While Hollywood, for 
the most part, continues to use the war 
as background for a kiss; while soldiers 
are given a story book swagger or haloed 
in lovable goofiness; while psychological 
side issues are put ahead of the war it- 
self, Soviet films pitch in and fight. The 
latest evidence is the latest Soviet film to 
reach the American screen. “Diary of a 
Nazi,” to which the New York reviewers 
handed their full complement of stars 
and checks, is a film that fights the Nazis. 

“Diary of a Nazi” is in the manner of 
“This Is the Enemy,” the film that helped 
to shock some realization of what Naz- 
ism is, into American audiences. It is in 
three episodes, linked together by scenes 
in the headquarters of a Red Army unit 
that has captured a German position and 
is examining trophies—among them an 
officer’s diary. 

The first episode, “District 14,” is 
built on entries in the diary during the 
period when this Nazi unit was part of 
the garrison of Warsaw. We see the 
concentrated brutality of a conqueror 
who talks himself into frenzies with the 
gabble of the master race myth. We see 
the calculated terror of a Nazi hostage 
massacre and how it fails to break the 
spirit of the Polish people. And we see 












































the rebirth of hope as underground 
leaflets are distributed announcing the 
Soviet-Polish alliance against the com- 
mon enemy. 

The second episode, “The Blue Cliff,” 
is based on the story told by a Czech girl 
dragged by her Nazi abductors all the 
way into Russia from her native town. 
It is a story of the heroic Czech under- 
ground struggle. Though they pay for it 
with their own lives, two Czech heroes, 
father and son, destroy a detachment of 
Nazi troopers on a punitive expedition. 

The third episode, “The Signal,” hon- 
ors the courage and devotion of a young 
fisherman—and still more of his mother. 
When the Soviet scout, who is flashing 
signals for a Red Navy commando raid, 
falls wounded, and her boy falls wounded 
beside him, she puts her whole house to 
the torch as the surest way for the signal 
light to be seen, and to continue burning. 
An ironic touch in this episode is the 
counting of the Nazi prisoners. The 
counting is by tens, as in the first episode 
where it was a Nazi officer who did the 
counting and where every tenth count 
was accompanied by the executioner’s 
shot. Here there is no shot at the count 
of ten. And that fact itself, made so 
pointedly clear, is a destructive volley 
fired into the bestial heart of Nazism. 

Accompanying the “Diary of a Nazi” 
is a delightful comedy, “Vanka,” about 
two youngsters who wanted to be guer- 
rillas, about real guerrillas, and about a 
Nazi garrison. Here, too, the film is in 
the war. The humor is the grim humor 
of fighters who can laugh at the enemy 
without for one moment forgetting his 
brutality and his power. 


BOOKS 


Tue Frienpiy Arctic, by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. New edition, 812 pages. 
Maps, illustrations. Macmillan. $5.00. 


N the preface to this new and en- 

larged edition of his great book, now 
a classic in the literature of exploration, 
Stefansson, commenting on the con- 
troversy aroused by the book when it 
was first published twenty-one years ago, 
writes that the controversy “was not 
settled until 1937 by the Soviet Arctic Ex- 
pedition commanded by Ivan Papanin.” 

In the long additional chapter written 
for this edition, covering Arctic develop- 
ments in the recent period of exploration, 
a considerable portion is devoted to 
Soviet Arctic achievements which Stef- 
ansson characterizes in the following 
terms: “During the twenty-one years 
since “The Friendly Arctic’ appeared, the 
Soviet government and people have done 
more in the fields of Arctic exploration 
and pioneering than all other nations 
have done in the Arctic and Antarctic 
combined.” 

Stefansson’s great book is a fascinating 
account of his explorations. Its interest 
derives from the fact that Stefansson 
rose above the conventional goals of be- 
ing the first or the furthest, although 
to that kind of honors his claims are con- 
siderable. What gives his explorations 
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and his observations distinction is that he 
thought in broader, social terms. There- 
fore, where other explorers, in a natural 
desire to enhance their achievements, 
dwelt on the inhospitality of the Arctic, 
the dangers and difficulties to be faced 
in its “dead” wastes, Stefansson, think- 
ing of human settlement and communi- 
cation, dwelt on potential human uses. 
The young Soviet state was the first to 
give serious consideration to Stefansson’s 
observations. The Russian edition of 
“The Friendly Arctic” is standard equip- 
ment for Soviet scientists dealing with 
Arctic exploration and settlement and is 
widely read by the rest of the Soviet 
public. It is a pleasure again to call the 
attention of American readers to this 
notable book by an American that has 
had so profound an influence on one of 
the outstanding Soviet developments. 


THE War, THIRD YEAR, by Edgar Me- 
Innis. Introduction by Walter Millis. 
With maps and charts. Oxford. $2.00. 


HIS book, the third in a series by 

a British military analyst, covers 
the period from October 1941 to Octo- 
ber 1942. Sober and factual in tone it is 
useful as a record of the successive op- 
erations on all the fronts in that period: 
Russia, North Africa and the Far East. 
A documentary appendix contains the 
outline of a proposed Basis for Agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Japan, President Roosevelt’s message to 
the Emperor of Japan. Memorandum 
handed by the Japanese Ambassador to 
the American Secretary of State, the 
German Declaration of War against the 
United States, the text of the three pow- 
er pact between Germany, Italy and 
Japan, the United Nations declaration, 
signed at Washington, the Anglo-Soviet 
Mutual Agreement signed at London, 
and the American-Soviet Agreement. 


THE Story oF WEAPONS AND TACTICS, 
From Troy To STALINGRAD, by Tom 
W intringham, Houghton Mifflin, $2.25. 


HE authoritative American I[n- 

fantry Journal rates Tom Wintring- 
ham as one of the two outstanding Brit- 
ish military writers. As an officer in the 
International Brigade that fought for 
democracy in Spain, Wintringham saw 
the potentialities of the methods of “the 
people’s war” in combating fascism. He 
has had a large part in the training of 
Britain’s Home Guard and in breaking 
down “brass hat” resistance to training 
in new “people’s war” methods. 

His new book is a history of war from 
ancient times to today—“from Troy to 
Stalingrad.” It is based on the assump- 
tion that since, today, war is fought by 
the people as a whole, the whole people 
should know how war is fought. This, 
he says, is no professional mystery, and 
it is a sign of military backwardness 
when a mystery is made of it. 

In his book he shows how war has 
ceaselessly shifted from an emphasis on 
armor to an emphasis on missiles. The 
great changes in war, he notes, have 
usually followed social changes. The in- 
vention of the halberd by the Swiss free- 


men was one step in destroying the ar- 
mored knights; the arrows of English 
yeomen archers was another. 

The greatest development of today 
comes from the people’s war as waged 
successively in the Russian civil war, in 
Spain, in China and again, in the Red 
Army’s defense in depth, which means 
the depth of the whole people. 

Wintringham’s book is clear and read- 
able and a great help toward the under- 
standing of this war and all wars. 


Notes 


“Songs of Freemen,” a new Columbia 
album recorded by Paul Robeson, con- 
tains four Soviet songs now being sung 


by the Red Army. 


Another album, issued by The Stinson 
Trading Company, entitled “Music from 
the Soviet Republics,” includes Ukrain- 
ian, Russian, Jewish and Moldavian 
songs. 


At its first anniversary conference, 
held recently by the Jewish Council For 
Russian War Relief it was announced 
that instead of the $250,000 goal it had 
set itself for 1942, $600,000 had been 
collected. The Council pledged itself to 
collect $1,000,000 this year. 


An exhibit of 35 paintings “Life in the 
Sovier Union” by Frank Horowitz, aug- 
mented by loans from the Soviet Em- 
bassy, is on view, through April, at the 
Howard University Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pocket Books has added to its list of 
best sellers “Mission to Moscow” by Jo- 
seph E. Davies, former ambassador to 
the USSR. This makes Ambassador Da- 
vies’ valuable book available at only 25c. 
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rendering the western part of White 
Russia and the western part of the 
Ukraine. Says the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica of this infamous treaty of Riga: 


On March 18, 1921, a treaty was 
signed on terms favorable to Poland 
which placed some four million Rus- 
sians under the Polish flag (exclusive of 
another four million Russians in East 
Galicia which were not included in this 
transaction.) Again (as at Brest-Litavsk) 
the Soviet government had paid a heavy 
price for peace. 


There is no doubt that the outbreak 
of this war was hastened by the dis- 
inclination of the Allies to accept the 
Soviet conditions for effective Allied- 
Soviet military cooperation, and that, 
in turn, was primarily due to the sui- 
cidal obstinacy of the Polish govern- 
ment in refusing to permit the Red 
Army to occupy battle stations in “East- 
ern Poland.” Nevertheless, when war 
broke out, the Soviet Union, if for no 
other than selfish reasons, was only too 
anxious for Poland’s resistance to the 
Nazis to be as prolonged as possible. 

It was only when the Polish army 
was hopelessly crushed and the Polish 
government had fled to Rumania and 
the Nazis were sweeping unopposed 
toward “Eastern Poland” that the Red 
Army moved in to stop the Nazis at the 
ethnographic boundaries of Russia and 
to rescue thirteen million Byelo-Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians and Jews from 
Nazi enslavement. Shortly after, in ac- 
cordance with the laws laid down by 
the Soviet Constitution, the population 
of Western White Russia and West- 
ern Ukraine voted in a plebiscite to 
join their brothers in the White Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic and the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic. The peoples of White 
Russia and the Ukraine were reunited. 


Polish-Soviet Boundaries 


When the Soviet Union was drawn 
into the war and became ipso facto an 
ally of Poland, the Soviet Government 
signed a treaty with the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile giving it facilities to re- 
cruit its only mass army among the 
Polish war prisoners and refugees in 
Russia and formally arranging to post- 
pone all boundary disputes while the 
war was raging. In 1942, the Polish 
government broke this treaty pledge 
and publicly insisted on its claim to 
“Eastern Poland.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment then had no alternative but to 
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EASTERN POLAND IS WESTERN RUSSIA 


make known its indisputable ethno- 
graphic position on the subject of White 
Russia and the Ukraine, a position in 
accord with the Atlantic Charter. 

The Polish government insists upon 
the restoration of its pre-war bounda- 
ries, that is to say, the status quo of 
1939. But the fact is that international 
banditry did not start abruptly in 1939. 
Japan, for example, might conceivably 
be willing to settle for the boundaries 
it enjoyed in China in 1939, but China 
might want to go back to 1931 or even 
further back to recover its territorial 
integrity. Neither Czechoslovakia nor 
Ethiopia nor Albania nor for that part 
Loyalist Spain, might.consider the status 
quo of 1939 particularly satisfying. It 
is not strange, therefore, that Western 
White Russia and Western Ukraine 
which had been despoiled by Polish 
imperialism in 1921, just ten years be- 
fore Manchuria was wrested by Japan 
from China—should prefer to go back 
to the status quo of 1920 or 1940 
rather than the status quo of 1939 
when they enjoyed the privilege of 
being Polish colonies. 4 

It should be clear even to the Poles 
who have raised this issue, that the 
interests of their country can best be 
served by the quickest and most com- 
plete defeat of Hitler Germany. Any- 
thing that threatens the unity of the 
United Nations delays and threatens 
that outcome. Let the Polish people 
mark the forces that have most loudly 
taken up the issue. They will find them 
to include those forces that speak, sus- 
piciously, in echoes of Goebbel’s short 
wave messages, in echoes that is, of the 
voice of their real enemy. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 27) 


The National Council has offices at 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and invites inquiries from anyone in- 
terested in participating in its work. Its 
National Officers, in addition to Dr. 
Corliss Lamont, Chairman, are: 


Prof, Ralph Barton Perry, Vice-Chair- 
man; George Marshall, Treasurer; 
Thomas L. Harris, National Secretary; 
and Alice Prentiss Barrows, Executive 
Secretary. Samuel Leavin is Chairman 
of Activities, Margaret I. Lamont, 
Chairman of Exhibits, and Jessica 
Smith, Chairman of Publications. 

Among the sponsors of the National 
Council are: Maxwell Anderson, John 
Taylor Arms, Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
Hon. Joseph Clark Baldwin, Clifford W. 


Barnes, Eugene E. Barnett, Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Batt, William Rose Benét, The 
Metropolitan Benjamin, Louis Brom- 
field, Van Wyck Brooks, Prof. Harold 
Chapman Brown, Prof. E. W. Burgess, 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Charles Chaplin, 
Hon. John M. Coffee, Dr. Henry S. 
Coffin, Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, Nor- 
man Corwin, Joseph Curran, Jo David- 
son, Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Dr. Herbert 
John Davis, Dr. C. A. Dykstra. 

Prof. Albert Einstein, Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot, Max Epstein, Prof. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Homer Folks, Major 
General Stephen O. Fuqua, Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss, Dr. Mortimer Graves, Moss 
Hart, Lillian Hellman, Prof. William 
Ernest Hocking, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
Langston Hughes, Hon. Harold L. 
Ickes, Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs, Dr. John 
A. Kingsbury, Serge Koussevitzky, Wil- 
liam W. Lancaster, John F. Lewis, Jr., 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Fritz Mahler, 
Thomas Mann, Paul Manship, Raymond 
Massey, Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Charles Michael 
Mitzell, Pierre Monteux, William Mor- 
ris, Jr., Senator James E. Murray. 

Dr. Philip C. Nash, Prof. Robert 
Hastings Nichols, Eugene O’Neill, Bish- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. Frederick 
Douglas Patterson, Bishop Malcolm E. 
Peabody, Senator Claude D. Pepper, Dr. 
John P. Peters, Prof. Arthur Upham 
Pope, Paul Robeson, Joseph A. Rosen, 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Dr. Henry 
E. Sigerist, Raymond P. Sloan, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Leopold Stokowski, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, Mills Ten Eyck, 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, R. J. Thom- 
as, Dr. Richard C. Tolman, Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop W. 
J. Walls, Franz Werfel, Dr. Henry N. 
Weiman, Dr. Max Yergan, Dr. Chaim 
Zhitlowsky, J. J. Zmrhal, Dr. V. K. 
Zworykin. 


TO A SOVIET WOMAN 
(Continued from page 24) 


racy. In 1932 I visited your country 
and made a special study of your mines. 
I went into the mines of the Donbas 
and talked with men and women at 
work in them, just when the Second 
Five-Year Plan was being prepared. 
I also visited your farms and factories 
and talked with members of your plan- 
ning commissions in Shakhty, Rostov, 
Kharkov and Moscow. When I read 
now of the battles of the Red Army 
against the Nazis, I can picture it all 
vividly, and I feel it as deeply as 
though it were my own home. 

It is good to have your letter. We 
need many more of these personal ties 
to bind more closely our two great 
nations in their common struggle. On 
behalf of many others who would wel- 
come your greeting, I send you heart- 
felt gratitude, in the hope of the great 
and final victory which is sure to come. 

In warm friendship, I am, 

Mary van Kleeck 
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SOVIET UZBEKISTAN FIGHTS HITLER 


(Continued from page 13) 


and barges having been dispatched 
from the Amu-Darya, via the Aral 
Sea, for this purpose. Sixty per cent 
of the freight formerly carried by the 
overloaded Tashkent Railroad, con- 
necting Central Asia with the southern 
Urals, can now be shifted to the river 
—including timber from the Tien- 
Shan mountains, coal from the mines 
at Shurab and Suliuktin, salt from 
new diggings near the river and 
petroleum from nearby wells, via a 
short pipeline to be built to the river 
bank. 

The fleet is being added to with 
vessels built of Tien-Shan pine in new 
local yards and the whole fleet is being 
fueled with local coal and oil. 

An interesting story appears in the 
August 9 issue. Maksud Khalikov, an 


Uzbek locomotive repairman, had re- 
cently been granted the Soviet Union’s 
highest award, the Order of Lenin, for 
exceptional performance of his duties. 
Since receiving this award, he has per- 
formed an act of remarkable heroism 
on the job. Piping had torn loose in- 
side a locomotive engaged in hauling a 
trainload of munitions urgently needed 
at the front. No other engine was 
available. To cool the locomotive 
would have meant a twenty-four hour 
delay. Khalikov donned several layers 
of work clothes, wrapped a shawl 
around his head, greased his face, cov- 
ered the fire as far as possible without 
smothering it, and crawled into the 
red-hot, gas-filled fire-box to make the 
repairs. The train reached the front 
on schedule. 


Before the war, twenty per cent of 
the output of all Soviet industry came 
from cooperative enterprises and from 
small factories. Though only twenty 
per cent of the Soviet total, this out- 
put, nevertheless, was twice as large 
as that of all industry in Tsarist Rus- 
sia in 1913. 

Six months ago, this type of indus- 
try in Uzbekistan was producing at a 
rate 35 to 40 per cent over that of 
1941. And though they were mainly 
filling sub-contracts for war materials, 
it was announced that production of 
consumers’ goods by these enterprises 
was at a higher level than before. 


A continuation of this article deal- 
ing with advances in Uzbek culture 
and farm economy will appear in a 
later issue. 














the Jewish people. 








For Unity-For Victory! 


ea greetings to the Soviet Jews for their courage and 
heroism displayed in the battle against the mortal enemy of 


We pledge continued aid to the heroic fighters against the 
Nazi hordes, as our answer to the call of Soviet Jewry to the Jews 
of the world for unity, for victory! 


The Jewish-American Section of the International Workers 
Order has already raised $165,000.00 for aid to the Red Army. 


We will continue our work for this sacred cause! 


Send your contributions to: 


I. W. O. 


FRONT LINE FIGHTERS FUND 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HEALTH CARE IN THE USSR 


(Continued from page 15) 


All workers get two health examina- 
tions per year. A person found to need 
building up either at such examina- 
tions or through the dispensary is rec- 
ommended to a day or night sanatorium 
depending on whether he is a night or 
day worker. These are rest houses 
where a person goes to after work. 
Here he is medically watched and here 
he eats, sleeps and rests until he has 
regained normal health. 

But a people may not be adequately 
cared for unless its medicine were prop- 
erly implemented with a medical cul- 
ture. In this respect the Soviet Union 
has done almost miraculously. Its 
medical science is of the best. As Hit- 
ler’s hordes burst in, the Soviets were 
building the All-Union Institute for 
Experimental Medicine in Moscow at 
the estimated cost of 89,000,000 rubles. 

Even Hitler’s invading armies could 
not stop the growth of Soviet medi- 
cine. Thus, in the first year of the war, 
200 new dispensaries were opened in 
unoccupied USSR. 

Soviet medicine made unheard of 
adaptations to meet the problems aris- 
ing out of the war. Entire hospitals, 
medical staffs, research institutions and 


medical schools were moved up to the 
rear as the Hitlerites advanced. Last 
June the Kharkov Medical School 
awarded 350 degrees at Chkalov in the 
Urals and the Kiev school graduated 
400 medical students at Cheliabinsk, in 
western Siberia. 

This type of fortitude paid divi- 
dends. The Associated Press recently 
reported that of Russia’s 5,100,000 bat- 
tle casualties, 2,000,000 are back in the 
war, of whom 70 per cent are again 
fighting soldiers. Only 1.5 per cent of 
the wounded have died—98.5 per cent 
having recovered. 

This miracle started with the planned 
pattern of Soviet life that followed the 
Revolution, when Russia had only 
20,000 physicians. By 1940 she had 
160,000, about the same as the number 
of doctors in active practice in our 
country. To meet the needs of the war, 
the medical schools stepped up the 
graduation rate from 12,000 yearly to 
42,000 for the first sixteen months of 
the war. 

The army of doctors is supplemented 
by a yet greater army of 500,000 feld- 
shers. These are what might be termed 
practical doctors—with less theoretical 


training than regular doctors. They 
follow the army in the actual fire of 
battle and administer first aid, sulpha 
drugs and transfusions. —The wounded 
are gotten out quickly. As among the 
doctors, there are many women among 
the feldshers. An outstanding example 
is Alexandra Kalinina, 23, who car- 
ried 100 men off the field in a single 
day of battle. 

Outmoded types of aircraft are 
widely used to evacuate the wounded 
to the rear, and here, too, women are 
frequently employed, many serving as 
pilots. Para-doctors are flown to other- 
wise inaccessible sectors of the battle 
front. In winter, ambulances used to 
evacuate the wounded are heated, and 
heated pads and blankets are used. All 
this is supplemented by frequent feed- 
ing and heating stations along the road. 

Once in the rear the Red Army men 
convalesce and recover quickly for not 
only is the latest medical science at 
their disposal, but they are surrounded 
by the health-giving love and devotion 
of their people. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS: To avoid delay in 
receiving our magazine resulting from 
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new address please mention the old one. 
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By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
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in the Manchester (England) 
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commercial text book. For both 
classroom and home study. 
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READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 
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Which would 
you like to hear 
from? 


pond 


. A Red Army Man. 

. A Red Navy Man. 

. A Red Army Nurse. 

A Guerrilla Fighter. 

. A Collective Farmer. 

. A Soviet Student. 

. A Donbas Coal Miner. 

. A Steel Worker. 

. A Woman Factory Worker. 
10. A Soviet School Teacher. 


etc. 
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HE National Council of American- 

Soviet Friendship is initiating a 
“Correspondence for Friendship” cam- 
paign. In the near future it will trans- 
mit hundreds of thousands of messages 
from Americans to Soviet citizens which 
will lead to correspondence between in- 
dividuals of the U.S.A. and the USSR. 


Write correspondence cards 
which come five in a package. Get 
them for yourself and for interested 
friends. Above is shown the address 
face of one of these cards. 


for 


Your messages will be forwarded by 
the Council to Soviet citizens in the 
groups designated by you. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
232 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ow... occ... envelopes each 
containing 5 correspondence cards. 





THE RED ARMY MAN 


flowers stared and nodded, the Red 
Army man learned to feel that this 
was his Russia and his blood ran cold 
to think that the intruder could re- 
main here. The vision came to him in 
different ways—perhaps as he lay with 
his face pressed to the earth waiting 
for the red flare that would beckon 
him into counter-attack, lying there 
drawing in the fragrance of the soil 
and discovering all Russia in a patch 
of woodland ; or perhaps when he drove 
a tank through an abandoned village, 
overtaking carts of stern, upright old 
women and querulous, bewildered 
children, with sacks of hastily gath- 
ered effects, leaving homes where since 
times forgotten there had breathed an 
atmosphere of quiet routine labor; or 
when, standing amid the hemp on a 
reconnoitering patrol, he watched Ger- 
mans making themselves at home be- 
fore a Byelorussian cottage, carelessly 
beckoning to little girls to bring them 
water from the well and tearing down 
boughs in the cherry orchard. 

He discovered his love for his coun- 
try and hatred of the intruder, so that 
when he saw cities with gleaming 
white churches and broad rivers down 
which rafts used to swing lazily, 
crooked streets where ancient crafts 
were preserved, cities where tens of 
thousands of women and children 
slept; when he saw these things thor- 
oughly and meticulously destroyed and 
the whole peaceful economy of the 
land poignarded by a sudden German 
attack which spared neither woman 
nor child, he swore never to forget 
how he hated the enemy. 

The hatred which has grown per- 
fectly naturally out of the Red Army 
soldier’s love of his own country has 
continued to possess him ever since, 
but it would be a misjudgment of the 
Russian character to imagine that it 
has turned him into a demoniac, blood- 
thirsty soldier. “That is how Goeb- 
bels, in his guilt, is trying to paint him 
to the world, and indeed the guilty can 
expect no mercy at his hands. But to 
those of us who see them in Russia, 
these earnest, frowning soldiers, disci- 
plined but not cowed, absorbed in the 
art of fighting but remaining the im- 
pulsive, generous-hearted Russians of 
history, are men as we know men in 
Britain and America. The order in 
which they place the things they value 
in life is a little different from ours, 
but to the eternal value of love of 
one’s fellow man and love of their coun- 
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try and family they are no less loyal. 

Alongside with the development in 
the Red Army man’s character during 
the war important technical develop- 
ments have occurred, partly because of 
the change-over from active defense to 
the offensive, and partly because of the 
effect of battle experience on the 
Army. No fewer than 70 rifle divi- 
sions have been converted into divisions 
of guards, and a correspondingly high 
number of tank brigades, cavalry corps, 
artillery regiments, and aviation for- 
mations. ‘These units are trained for 
attack, and whereas, since the first on- 
slaught on Russia, the Wehrmacht has 
produced no new tactics of any note, 
these crack Russian troops have de- 
vised much that is new and bewilder- 
ing to the German command. 

It may be in the development of in- 
dependent mixed columns, or in the use 
of regimental artillery hauled by men 
into the front lines and using anti-per- 
sonnel shells at close and unexpected 
range, or in the mobility of sledge- 
mounted equipment, or in some other 
recent development in the Red Army 
that success lies. “The Red Army has 
learned much during the war; not 
only how to defend itself against the 
intricacies of modern German warfare; 
the three-dimensional warfare of air- 
craft, tanks, and parachute landings, 
and combined thrusts of dynamic ma- 
noeuvre, but mastery in attack. 

The learning period was one of stern, 
strict self-criticism. The Supreme 
Command has unhesitatingly carried 
out far-reaching reorganizations, and 
the men have been called on to un- 
dergo the most intensive and most 
realistic training that any army ever 
had. But the same absorption in the 
task of seeking knowledge, which is a 
feature of Soviet civil life, has per- 
vaded the Army. ‘Though there are 
probably fewer unanswered questions 
in the Red Army man’s mind than in 
that of his British or American com- 
rades, questions about their countries’ 
future, the welfare of their depend- 
ents, and their Government’s policy, 
his concentration on self-improvement 
as a fighting man is no less. The Red 
Army is a thinking army, in whose 
minds you find the unquenchable curi- 
osity of Russian people as you find 
their richness of talent and their great- 
heartedness. Proud indeed may the 
Soviet Union be today of its sons who 
fight so nobly, simply, and thoughtfully 
on the vast battlefields. 
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GET YOUR TICKETS NOW! 


FOR THE 


Mass Salute 


TO THE COMMON MAN 
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Sunday, May 23rd, 7:30 P.M. 


Presenting 
IWO NATIONAL GROUP CHORAL, DANCE 
AND DRAMATIC UNITS 


| BENEFIT: 
| IWO SERVICEMEN’S WELFARE FUND 





TICKETS: 
55e, 83c, $1.10, $1.65 


Sporsored by 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER, INC. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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IWO CITY OFFICE NAME: 
16th floor, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| ADDRESS: Se er a ee | 
| Please send me tickets at $ for the May 





23rd Pageant, for which | enclose $.. 
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WALL MAP OF THE USSR 


This map specially prepared by The Magazine “SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY" 114 East 42nd Street N.Y.C. 


which you can obtain free with a year’s subscription 





i hes new, up-to-date map 
-of the Soviet Union fills a 
long felt need for a clear and 
authentic large scale map of 
our Soviet ally. It is in four 
colors, 44 x 28 inches, printed 
by the famous map-makers, C. 
S. Hammond and Co. 





44 x 28 inches, 4 colors. 
Shows resources, indus- 
trial centers, 
lines, political divisions, 


boundaries, etc. 


“| ing its Pacific coastlines and its 
neighbor position to Alaska; 
boundaries with neighboring 
countries and between the sep- 
arate Union republics; and all 
other important features. 
Printed on durable stock the 
map can be framed, mounted 


railroad 








The map contains all points. 
of importance in the Soviet Union; loca- 
tions of industrial resources, indicated by 
symbols; new industrial centers, including 
Magnitogorsk, in the Urals, Kuznetsk in 
Siberia, ete.; important regions in Soviet 
Central Asia, the Soviet Pacific coasts show- 


or pinned to the wall, or kept 
rolled up for reference. Invaluable for fol- 
lowing world news. 

The supply of this beautiful and useful 
map is limited. To make sure of getting 
your copy send in your subscription, new 
or renewal, today. 











SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y., (Dept. M5.) 


I enclose (] check, [] money order, [1] currency for $1.50 for which please enter my subséription for one 


year and send me free, the new wall map of the USSR. (] New subscription. [] Renewal subscription. 
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